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It is hot; and “all the boys” are going swimming. 

Let your boys go, too. 

Give them a couple of towels and a cake of Ivory Soap and 
let them go. 

Thus will you achieve a double purpose—the boys will have 
a swim, which is good; and a bath, which is better. 

For the bath, there is nothing quite so good as Ivory Soap. 
It is pure, it lathers freely, rinses easily and leaves the skin as 
smooth as satin. 


There is no ‘*free’’ (uncombined) alkali in Ivory Soap. That is 
why it will not injure the finest fabric or the most_ delicate skin. 
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Another acute crisis has 
been reached in the evolu- 
tion of popular government 
in Russia. When the second National 
Duma met on Friday morning of last week, 
it was announced that, in accordance with 
the request from Prime Minister Stoly- 
pin, the sitting would be private and an 
important communication would be made 
to the house. M. Golovin, the Prest- 
dent of the Duma, excluded the repre- 
sentatives of the press and the public, 
and in the meantime the Government 
had posted a large force of police, gen- 
darmes, and soldiers around the palace 
in which the Duma was sitting. The 
Prime Minister mounted the tribune 
and in a brief and very serious speech 
declared that the Government required 
the arrest of sixteen Socialistic members 
of that body and the consent of the 
Duma to the immediate prosecution of 
the thirty-seven remaining members of 
the same party. In case the Duma 
refused to give its assent, the Prime 
Minister announced that the Govern- 
ment would take decisive measures. 
The declaration was heard in silence. 
When the Premier sat down, the public 
prosecutor rose and read a long indict- 
ment accusing the fifty-five Socialistic 
members of the Duma of forming a 


The Russian 
Crisis 


secret criminal association to bring about * 


an insurrection, dethrone the Czar, and 
establish a Republic. The prosecutor 
described the evidence at length, declar- 
ing that the plot was discovered through 
a perquisition made on the 18th of 
last month at the residence of M. Ozol, 
where meetings of the party were being 
held; that a large number of documents, 
which showed the strength of the sedition 
and an attempt to secure the co-opera- 
tion of the St. Petersburg and other garri- 
sons, had been seized. Many of the 
letters were from soldiers asking for cer- 
tain concessions to be obtained through 
the Duma, such as leave to discard their 
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uniforms when off duty, and promising 
that if the Duma were dissolved and dis- 
turbances resulted they would not fire on 
the people. Most of the evidence seems 
to have been of the most unconvincing 
character, and a considerable part of the 
indictment consists of a digest of the 
principles of the Socialists. After hear- 
ing the indictment the House adjourned 
to discuss the situation; reassembled, 
when it developed that only the Reac- 
tionaries and Octobrists favored the 
Government ; took another adjournment, 
and at a second sitting appointed a com- 
mission to consider the Government’s 
demand and report within twenty-four 
hours. Early Sunday morning the Duma 
was dissolved; and the autocracy has 
again given evidence of its incapacity to 
deal with the situation. The demand 
that the Duma should exclude its Social 
Democratic delegation of fifty-five dep- 
uties, and sanction the arrest of sixteen 
for treasonable conspiracy, was a viola- 
tion of the principle of immunity which 
the Duma could not tolerate without giv- 
ing up its integrity. It had to face the 
alternatives of dissolution or of granting 
a demand which would have destroyed 
its authority and reduced it to a mere 
registering body. 


American relations with 
i erica J2PaN, SO far as the two 


Governments are concerned, 
are absolutely harmonious and without 
a shadow of misunderstanding; but 
there is some danger in the attitude 
of a small minority of people in this 
country, and of what appears to be 
an equally small minority of people in 
Japan. In spite of the habit of obedi- 
ence in which the Japanese have been 
drilled, and their great respect for 
their rulers, there is a very considerable 
riotous class in that country. This was 


shown by the violence with which the 
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news of the Portsmouth Treaty was 
received. ‘This inflammable element is 
elated by the recent victories of Japan 
and is inclined to take the Jingo atti- 
tude. Count Okuma, the leader of the 
Progressists in opposition to the Japa- 
nese Ministry, is making the most of the 
situation and stirring up antagonism in 


the hope of overthrowing the Ministry.° 


Under his leadership an attempt has 
been made to persuade the Japanese 
people that recent assaults upon Japd- 
nese in San Francisco were expressions 
of race antagonism, and that the Japanese 
Government has not taken adequate and 
self-respecting measures to secure re- 
dress. ‘The Japanese Government under- 
stands clearly that discrimination against 
Japanese children in the public schools 
of San Francisco has ceased, and that 
our Governmentis investigating the recent 
attacks on Japanese restaurants and will 
secure proper reparation. The French 
offer of mediation between America and 
Japan has been misunderstood in some 
quarters, where it has been assumed 
that the situation is grave or the French 
would not have offered their kindly serv- 
ices. Agreements have been reached 
between Japan, on the one side, and 
England, France, and Russia, on the 
other, looking to the preservation of 
peace in the Far East and the guarding 
of the interests of all concerned. It was 
a very kindly thought on the part of the 


French Government, which all intelligent | 


Americans should appreciate, to bring 
this country into similar relations with 
Japan. Fortunately, no such endeavor 


is necessary. ‘The outcries of the Ameri- . 


can hoodlums and Jingoes, on the one 
side, and of the Japanese haters in the 
West on the other, make a prodigious 
noise, but so far amount to very little. 
From the beginning our attitude toward 
Japan, like our attitude toward China, 
has been one of disinterested friendship. 
The Japanese have largely modeled 
their treaties with foreign countries on 
the first treaty with this country. China 
will not forget that, when her Govern- 
ment was disregarded by other Govern- 
ments, our Government insisted on 
treating it as if it were in existence and 
responsible, nor that everything that we 
could do to preserve the integrity of 
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China was done. Nor will the Japanese 
forget that it was the kindly offices of 
the President of the United States that 
made the peace between that country 
and Russia possible. Nothing could be 
more short-sighted from every point of 
view than the antagonism to the Japa- 
nese. From a commercial standpoint 
that antagonism is suicidal, especially 
for the Pacific coast; and the anti-Japa- 
nese agitators on that coast are taking a 
sure and easy road to commercial de- 
struction by alienating their best future 
customers. ‘The sooner Americans and 
all Western peoples learn that Japan 
has now become a Power of the first 
rank, and that it is a sovereign nation 
treating with its equals, the better for the 
peace of the world. 


The Philippines 
What Government has Done 


The fact that 
no other na- 
tion has at- 
tempted to do for a dependency what 
the United States has undertaken to 
do for the Philippines has been used 
as an argument that the experiment 
of educating the Filipinos for the task 
of self-government is_ impracticable. 
There is but one effective answer to 
this argument—evidence of the actual 
success of the experiment. At the 
very beginning the experiment had to 
be supported by faith in the power of 
popular government to do successfully 
the unprecedented. ‘Those who had not 
that faith could assert their skepticism 
without fear of immediate refutation. 
Now, however, the evidence of things 
hoped for can be supplemented by the 
évidence of things accomplished. Mr. 
John R. Mott supplies recent tgstimony 
with regard to Philippine progress. As 
Secretary of the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation, whose Conference in 
Japan last April was recently chronicled 
in The Outlook, he has had opportunities 
for wide acquaintance with the Far Fast. 
He has lately finished a journey through 
the Orient. In the course of it he visited 
the Philippine Islands. He thus sums 
up the results of his observation there : 

Any one who may, like myself, have 
questioned the wisdom of the United States 


continuing to occupy the Philippine Islands 
would most certainly entertain an entirely 
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different opinion were he to visit these islands 
to-day and note the changes which have 
been wrought as a direct result of American 
occupation and achievement. Within less 
than ten years there has been built up stable 
government—insular, provincial, and mu- 
nicipal. A body of laws has been enacted 
which challenges favorable comparison with 
the statutes of anycountry. Ladronism, the 
curse of the islands, has been suppressed, 
and peace, order, and justice prevail. Sani- 
tary regulations have been introduced and 
enforced to such an extent that Manila bids 
fair soon to become the most healthful city 
in the tropics, notwithstanding its unfavor- 
able location. A sound gold-standard cur- 
rency has been given to the country, and this 
is already exerting an influence in the Orient 
far beyond the Philippines. Millions of 
dollars have been invested in substantial 
material improvements, especially in Manila. 
Improved postal and telegraphic communi- 
cations have been introduced, and railway 
and government road extension is in progress. 
The grave question of the Friars’ lands has 
been eliminated, and the power of arrogant 
ecclesiasticism and officialism has been 
broken. As a result of the marvelous edu- 
cational developments involving the activities 
of nearly one thousand American teachers, 
we are now educating fully 500,000 of the 
youth of the islands; and even more remark- 
ab'e than this has been the raising up and 
training of over 5,000 Filipino teachers. 
The Tagalogs, Visayans, Llocanos, and the 
many other tribes and peoples scattered 
throughout over sixteen hundred islands are 
being unified and are developing the con- 
sciousness of community of-race and the 
latent sense of nationi'ity. The dominant 
impression made on the mind of any one 
who has visited different colonial possessions 
is that in the Philippines the altruistic 
motive has thus far had right of way and 
that a work has been accomplished of which 
we need not be ashamed. ‘The ideal empha- 
sized by McKinley, Roosevelt, Root, Schur- 
man, and Taft, that our purpose in the 
Philippines is not to exploit them, but to 
develop, civilize, educate, and train on 
unselfish lines, has been kept in mind and is 
still the great motive power. One canalready 
see the aptness of the claim of President 
Roosevelt that “ we have established a gov- 
ernment by Americans assisted by Filipinos. 
We are steadily striving to transform this 
into self-government by Filipinos assisted 
by Americans.” 


Mr. Mott has 
also found that 
“the religious 
progress in the islands has been as 
notable as that in material, political, 
and educational matters.” The presence 
of Protestants in the Philippines has 
resulted, he is convinced, in a genuine 
3-4 
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awakening. The spirit of inquiry and 
what he terms “ the zeal for evangelism ” 
have spread among the people. He re- 
gards the Independent Catholic move- 
ment under Archbishop Aglipay as sig- 
nificant. He adds: “ Possibly the most 
striking thing is that the pure and ag- 
gressive lives of the Protestants and the 
rapid spread of the Independent Catho- 
lic movement are leading unmistakably 
to the purifying and the revitalizing of 
the Roman Catholic Church.” He be- 
lieves that the staff of missionaries to the 
Philippines ought to be immediately 
doubled, and he urges the need of press- 
ing the work of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. In particular, he be- 
lieves that there is a great opportunity 
for the Association in Manila. In that 
city live thousands of young men, Chi- 
nese and Filipinos; six thousand stu- 
dents and school-boys live there. Manila 
is a strategic point for the whole Orient. 
‘ More than one-half of the people of the 
earth live in countries which are within 
easy reach of the Philippine Islands.” 
The immediate necessity is a model Asso- 
ciation building for the European and 
American young men in Manila. This 
is his statement of the situation : 

I found that there are, in addition to large 
numbers of British young men, not less than 
three thousand American young men in 
Manila apart from the army. At least two 
thousand of these are in Government posi- 
tions, and constitute an unusually well edu- 
cated and influential class of men. Seven- 
eighths of them are under thirty-five years 
of age, and many hundreds of them are col- 
lege graduates. Not one in six of them has 
any home life. ‘The rest are truly homeless, 
and this in a city where the fiercest tempta- 
tions are working with great vigor and 
deadly cruelty, and in a climate and an en- 
vironment which are not conducive to the 
preservation of high ideals and habits of 
self control. By their object-lesson they can 
do immense good or harm to the Filipino and 
Chinese young men. 


A fund for a building for these young 
men has already been started by a move- 
ment within the islands ; but such a fund 
should receive contributions from this 
country, which is morally responsible 
for the conditions in the Philippines. 
Because peace and comparative quiet 
now reign in the islands, the American 
people are in danger of forgetting their 
ward. It is well to have such a reminder 
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as this from Mr. Mott, based on recent 
and careful observation. 


Last week The 
Outlook gave some 
account of the singu- 
lar industrial agitation among the wine- 
growers of southern France. The crisis 
continues, and has called forth the most 
serious consideration by the French 
Government, while legislation is being 
advanced in the Chamber of Deputies to 
provide relief for the wine-growers from 
adulteration and the fraudulent manu- 
facture of wines by unfair competitors 
elsewhere in France. In accordance 
with the threats made by the munici- 
palities of the dissatisfied regions, a 
system of passive resistance has now 
actually gone in force in many places, 
under which the municipal officers 
refuse to carry on the ordinary func- 
tions of government, while the people 
at large are agitating and, to use the 
common expression, ‘ demonstrating ” 
in all conceivable ways. We have not 
noted during the week anything in the 
way of agitation quite so startling as 
that referred to last week, when at Per- 
pignan 130,000 men, women, and chil- 
dren paraded under flags with such in- 
scriptions as “‘ Bread or Rifles ” and the 
like ; but the actual civic defiance of the 
Government has been put in operation 
by the closing of municipal offices and 
the resignation of municipal officials. 
Births, deaths, and marriages which have 
already taken place have been recorded 
by minor officials, but with the note that 
their action is only semi-official; while 
proposed marriages have had to be 
postponed because in France a contract 
before a municipal official is obligatory, 
and no such official in these towns will 
perform this function. The statement 
that there has been wide disaffection 
among the troops in the district has been 
in part contradicted, although there have 
been some acts contrary to discipline on 
the part of the soldiers. The Premier, 
M. Clemenceau, has refused to accept 
the resignations of the mayors in the 
four departments of the Midi, where the 
novel strike has been spreading. He 
points out that he has by law several 
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weeks in which to consider the resigna- 
tions before acting upon them, and that 
meanwhile the mayors are responsible 
for the peace and proper government of 
their towns. M. Clemenceau declares 
that the Government has been persist- 
ently in search of a remedy for the mis- 
fortunes complained of, and adds with 
great justice this injunction addressed 
to the revolting officials: “‘ Your threat 
of revolt can be hurtful only to those 
you pretend to serve, and it will spread 
anarchy throughout the sections con- 
cerned. When you have suspended the 
municipal life and delivered your com- 
munes to disorder, what will you have 
accomplished other than an aggravation 
of the distress of which you justly. de- 
nounce the intolerable burden ?” 


Senator John Tyler Morgan, 
of Alabama, who died in Wash- 
ington last week, has been a 
prominent figure in the United States 
Senate for a generation, and preserved, 
at the age of eighty-four, astonishing 
vitality of mind and body. He was 
born at Athens, Tennessee, in 1824, but 
went to Alabama while still a child. 
He was admitted to the bar of that State 
in 1845, and at once became interested 
in politics. Forty-seven years ago he 
was a Presidential elector, voting for 
Breckenridge and Lane. ‘The following 
year he was a member of the State Con- 


Senator 
Morgan 


‘vention which passed the ordinance of 


secession, and later he enlisted in the 
Confederate army as a private, and 
served throughout the war, raised a regi- 
ment, and attained the rank of Brigadier- 
General. When the struggle was over, 
he resumed the practice of law at Selma, 
and was one of the Presidential electors 
who voted for Tilden and Hendricks. 
He entered the Senate in 1877, and has 
been a member continuously since that 
date. He early attracted attention by 
reason of his knowledge of international 
law.and of foreign relations, and this 
special equipment secured his selection 
in 1892 as a representative of the United 
States on the Bering Sea Arbitration 
Commission. Out of the same study of 
the foreign relations of the country arose 
his interest in the Isthmian Canal, and 
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his early and lifelong advocacy of the 
duty of the United States to build such 
a canal. Of late years he has been 
known as the “ Father of the Canal.” 
In season and out of season, in the Sen- 
ate and at public gatherings, he stead- 
fastly agitated for the accomplishment 
of this great work, and now that it is 
assured, very much is due to his indomi- 
table patience and persistence. He 


was early converted to the Nicaragua’ 


route as the only feasible one, and of 
that route he remained a _ steadfast 
advocate to the very last, fighting the 
change to the Panama route finally 
adopted with all the ardor of a strong 
nature and with full command of all 
the facts involved. He was firmly 
convinced that the change of route had 
been effected by improper means, and 
consumed a great deal of the time of the 
Senate by a gallant but mistaken fight 
against the settlement with the French 
company and the adoption of the pres- 
ent route. Senator Morgan’s speeches 
were notable, not only for their extraor- 
dinary ease and range of knowledge, but 
also for their extraordinary length. In 
the Fifty-seventh Congress he spoke 
almost every day for two weeks on the 
Isthmian Canal, and the Senate stenog- 
raphers estimated that he had delivered 
more than two hundred thousand words 
on-that topic alone. He was an old- 
time Democrat, an ardent believer in 
the extreme doctrine of State rights, and 
on that ground he voted against the 
railway rate bill: passed by the last Con- 
gress. He was not a sectional partisan, 
and his political associates often found 
great difficulty in trying to get him into 
line with their party policies. He was 
always restive under party dictation, and 
often in open revolt. Of his integrity 
there was never a question, and he had 
many of the qualities which have long 
been associated with the ideal Senator. 


The verdict of guilty 
brought by a San 
Francisco jury against 
Mayor Schmitz on Thursday of last week 
marks the culmination of the first stage 
of the municipal cleansing process under- 
taken months ago by the District Attor- 
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ney, Mr. Langdon, with the assistance 
and energetic co-operation of Francis J. 
Heney. Mr. Heney has been, in point 
of fact, the head and front of this move- 
ment. The conviction of the Mayor of 
the city on a charge of extortion from a 
so-called French restaurant, like the plea 
of guilty in a similar casé entered two or 
three weeks ago by Abraham Ruef, is 
even more important than would appear 
on its face. ‘The evidence which has been 
gathered by the prosecution has led not 
only to indictments in cases like those 
which have just been tried, involving 
bribery and extortion for the protection 
of vice, but also to indictments charging 
bribe-giving and bribe-taking in connec- 
tion with municipal franchises conferred 
upon telephone, railway, and gas corpo- 
rations. Mr. Heney proposes to push 
these cases also; and he and the men 
who support him intend to bring to trial 
and punish both the guilty city officials 
who have received bribes and the wealthy 
heads of corporations who have given 
bribes. As regards the Mayor the 
strange situation exists that if he stays 
in jail (and he is there as we write, bail 
having been refused), his temporary 
successor must be chosen by a Board of 
Supervisors the majority of whom have 
signed confessions of corruption. They 
have beer. allowed to retain their positions 
because Mr. Heney proposes to use their 
evidence against more important crimi- 
nals. Mayor Schmitz will appeal from the 
verdict, and may retain office until the 
question of the appeal has been settled. 
If, however, his appeal fails before 
the higher court, it is expected that the 
Supervisors will choose as the successor 
to the Mayor a man who shall be accept- 
able to the prosecution. ‘The full extent 
of the municipal reformation proposed 
by Mr. Heney and his associates may 
be indicated by his recent’ remarks in 
an address before the _ students of 
Stanford University. He then declared: 
“be Ruef has been generally known as 
the boss of San Francisco. It was 
thought that he was all-powerful; that he 
was beholden to none; that his word was 
final. In reality, he was the understudy 
of Herrin.” Mr. Herrin, thus referred 
to, is the manager of the Southern Pacific 
Railway in California, and of him Mr, 
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Heney says: ‘“ Ruef committed no polit- 
ical act without Herrin’s knowledge and 
acquiescence. As the lesser leaders re- 
ported to him and were subservient to 
him, so was he to the railroad lawyer. 
Though he may have acted occasionally 
individually, he never did one thing 
without the latter’s knowing of it and 
approving it.” 


The Recount Bill 
has been passed by 
the Legislature over 
the veto of Acting Mayor McGowan. 
This was to have been expected. It re- 
quires a great deal more courage than 
most politicians possess to confess that 
they have been wrong in their legislative 
action, especially when to do so requires 
them to separate themselves from their 
party leaders on a party measure. But 
the discussion in New York City respect- 
ing this bill has produced one result. 
It has awakened the promoters of this 
bill to the absurdity of the provision 
which requires the Mayor, in order to 
secure a recount in any district, to give 
bonds that he will pay the expense of 
the recount provided it shows that there 
was no occasion for a recount and that 
he is entitled to his office. A supple- 
mentary bill has been introduced into 
the Legislature to relieve the bill of this 
absurd feature. The supplementary bill 
permits the Mayor to ask for the open- 
ing of boxes that Mr. Hearst does not 
ask for, and to do this without being 
required to give any bond that he will 
pay the cost of the canvass. We think 
that it will appear to most unprejudiced 
citizens somewhat absurd to pass a bill 
with a vicious provision in it and then 
follow it with another bill to take the 
vicious provision out. Nor does this 
supplementary bill meet at all the two 
fundamental objections to the recount 
measure: one, that it sanctions a special 
appeal to the Legislature for retroactive 
legislation in place of an appeal to the 
law as it already exists; the other, that 
it lays the cost of any part of the recount 
on a private citizen, when, if the origi- 
nal canvass was so defective as to justify 
the Legislature in setting it aside alto- 
gether, the new count which the Legis- 
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lature provides for clearly ought to be 
paid for out of the public treasury. 
Governor Hughes has, it is true, asked 
for a recount bill; but it cannot be 
doubted that he has the courage to veto 
these two recount bills if he is convinced 
that they are unjust and dangerous. He 
has shown courage in vetoing the Two- 
Cent Fare Bill (which we discuss on 
another page), and the Teachers’ Salary 
Bill, which was passed as a consequence 
of a vigorous agitation by many New York 
City teachers and sustained by some 
public sentiment. We hope that he will 
see the wisdom of vetoing also this re- 
count legislation. 


The long and severe 
cross-examination to 
which the confessed 
murderer Harry Orchard was subjected 
nearly all last week did not in any essen- 
tial shake his minute account of the series 
of murders, attempted murders, and plots 
to murder, which ended in the assas- 
sination of ex-Governor Steunenberg. 
The defense brought out, however, cer- 
tain additional facts going to show that 
entirely apart from the crimes Orchard 
says he committed under the orders and 
for the pay of Haywood, Moyer, and 
other officers of the Western Federa- 
tion, he had been guilty of plotting 
despicable and infamous crimes, and 
that he had been for many years a disso- 
lute and desperate man. ‘Chus, Orchard 
readily admitted committing burglary, 
stealing high-grade ore, robbing a cash 
register, and even plotting to kid- 
nap and hold for ransom the children 
of a man who had sheltered him and 
lent him money. But in no one 
point of his main story did he break 
down or contradict himself; and after 
he left the stand other witnesses for 
the prosecution confirmed his statements 
in some particulars, the most impor- 
tant evidence perhaps being that of 
postal officials who corroborated Or- 
chard’s account of receiving money by 
registered letter from Pettibone, one of 
the accused men. So far the connec- 
tion between the murder now under in- 
vestigation and the defendant, Haywood, 
now on trial, restson Orchard’s assertions, 


The 
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but the State promises confirmatory evi. 
dence ; that such evidence is essential 
when the confession comes froman alleged 
confederate with Orchard’s record and 
character is universally conceded. As 
to Orchard’s motive in making a clean 
breast of his crimes, he declared, with 
the only emotion be has shown through- 
out and with faltering voice and wet 
eyes: “I believed it was my duty to 
tell the truth, regardless of the conse- 
quences to myself or to anybody else. 
1 did not see any other way. I felt 
I owed it to society. I owed it to God 
and to myself. . I'd been thinking 
over my past life and I did not believe 
the grave ended it all, and I was afraid 
to die, I had been such an unnatural 
monster. Finally I came to believe that 
if I sincerely repented of my sins I would 


‘be forgiven, and I have never been 


in doubt since.” Orchard, the State 
authorities, and McParlan (the detective 
who procured Orchard’s confession) all 
affirm, and no doubt with exact truth, 
that no promise of immunity has been 
given in return for the confession, and 
that Orchard must stand trial and take 
his punishment. On the other hand, the 
defense made Some impression im their 
intimation that Orchard had pretty good 
reason to believe that he will be dealt 
with tenderly. He admitted that Mc- 
Parlan had talked to him about a wit- 
ness in the famous Molly Maguire 
trials who had given State’s evidence 
and escaped severe punishment; that 
Orchard had received special privileges, 
extra care, and personal attentions in 
prison; that a convicted felon who 
made friends with Orchard had his 
punishment commuted at Orchard’s in- 
tercession ; and that Governor Gooding, 
of Idaho, before whom the question of 
pardoning Orchard or commuting his 
sentence may finally come, visited him 
in his cell, called him “ Harry,” shook 
hands with him, and was otherwise per- 
sonally friendly. 


A man named James H. P. 
Vandewater has been for 
some time in peaceful pos- 
session of a strip of land about 1,500 
feet long just north of the Long Island 
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Railroad station at Cedarhurst, Long 
Island. ‘The railway claims to be the 
legal owner of this land. It notified 
Mr. Vandewater that he was a tres- 
passer, and brought a suit to have him 
evicted as a squatter. This suit was 
dismissed by the court. Mr. Vande- 
water then notified the’ company that it 
must establish its title to the property 
in court before he would allow it to enter 
upon the land which he was occupying. 
On a recent Saturday night the railway 
corporation, through its agents, appeared 
with a body of Italians, tore down the 
fence, built a rough kind of roadway to 
the barn which Mr. Vandewater had 
erected on the land, ran a wrecking train 
to the terminus of this roadbed, and, by 
means of a crane-engine, lifted the barn 
from its foundations and’ threw it over 
into Mr. Vandewater’s undisputed terri- 
tory. These operations being carried on 
partly on Sunday, Mr. Vandewater could 
not appeal to any court for protection. 
Before the roadway was quite carried 
through to the other side of his territory 
the Italians left, and Mr. Vandewater 
succeeded in getting a number of deputy 
sheriffs to appear upon the scene and put 
a stop to the proceedings. ‘This report, 
which we take from the New York Sun, 
we have verified by careful inquiry 
before giving it to ourreaders. We will 
not undertake to say what the law is, but 
we are quite clear what it ought to be. 
If a man is in peaceful possession of 
property, no other man ought to be al- 
lowed to take it from him by force. If 
A is wearing a watch, B ought not to be 
permitted to knock him down and take 
it from him because B claims it to be his 
own. If A is in peaceful possession of 
a piece of real estate, a corporation ought 
not to be permitted to enter upon that 
real estate and destroy the building that 
has been erected upon it without first 
obtaining the judgment of a court on 
the contested question of title. Whether 
Mr. Vandewater is a squatter or not we 
do not pretend to know, but if ‘he is a 
squatter he should be put off the land 
by offiters of the law after a decision of 
the court, not by a mob employed by a 
railway corporation. The Long Island 
Railroad Company has only its own offi- 


cers to thank if the next mob of Italians - 
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destroys one of its stations or ditches 
one of. its railway trains. It has set 
them an example of anarchy and lawless- 
ness, and it will have only itself to blame 
if its pupils act upon the instructions 
which it has given to them. 


The Appellate term of the 
Supreme Court of New York 
has confirmed a judgment ren- 
dered in a lower court awarding a pas- 
senger $750 damages for rude treatment 
from a guard on the elevated road, the 
Court holding that the employees of 
these railways are under obligation to 
treat passengers with respect and cour- 
tesy. This applies not only to physical 
but to vocal treatment; that is to say, 
the employees are, by the judgment of 
the Court, under obligation to do all 
they can to make passengers comfortable, 
and they are to refrain from using vio- 
lent or abusive language. This decision 
does not come a day too soon, and will 
be welcomed by the long-suffering public 
of the city of New York, which has 
grown accustomed to being treated in 
some cases like brute beasts and shoved 
about by insolent conductors as if on 
cattle trains. If it is objected that it 
will be impossible to secure courtesy by 
act of legislature or decision of the 
courts, the Japanese may be pointed 
out as furnishing an example of drilling 
politeness into people by a pressure 
from above until it becomes second 
nature. In the old days every Japanese 
had to be polite and make himself agree- 
able to his superiors under pain of death, 
and the result is that in Japan everybody 
smilesandis pleasant. Courtesyis largely 
a matter of drill. Men can be trained to 
be polite precisely as they can be trained 
to be expert in handling a motor-car. 
When such comment as this is made, 
however, it must always be remembered 
that the great majority of conductors on 
all public conveyances in the city of 
New York are courteous and obliging 
to passengers. It must also be remem- 
bered that the manners of conductors 
are largely determined by the people 
with whom they have to deal; and the 
pattern set by many men, and still more 
conspicuously, it must be confessed, by 
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many women, in public conveyances in 
the city of New York, is such as to 
destroy the self-respect of a conductor 
unless he asserts himself. On the other 
hand, one who uses the public convey- 
ances sees every day the mest refreshing 
examples of thoughtful and considerate 
courtesy. ‘There is a residuum of bar- 
barism among the men and women who 
use these conveyances, and among the 
conductors who have them in charge. 
The courts now propose to make con- 
ductors courteous. It remains to dis- 
cover some remedy for making travelers 
equally courteous. It is easy to reporta 
discourteous conductor ; some way ought 
to be devised: for reporting a discour- 
teous passenger. 


Last year, when an 
Exposition of Safety 
: Devices was held in 
New York City, it was asserted that the 
industrial army of the United States 
suffers more casualties yearly than the 
number of all the killed and wounded 
in both the Russian and Japanese armies 
during the recent war, and that out of 
seven million persons engaged in 
mechanical and _ industrial pursuits, 
345,000 suffer accidents yearly, apart 
from the 94,000 recorded railway cas- 
ualties. It is not to be wondered at, 
then, that President Roosevelt, last week 
in his address at Norfolk before the 
National Editorial Association, urged 
that there should be both National and 
State legislation to relieve the financial 
suffering of employees due to accident. 
Quoting the theory propounded by the 
courts nearly seventy years ago, that a 
workman should, “ under the principles 
of justice and good sense,” take upon 
himself the ordinary risks of his occupa- 
tion; President Roosevelt declared that 
in his view the principles of justice and 
good sense demanded the very reverse 
of this view. “It is neither just, expe- 
dient, nor humane, it is revolting to 
judgment and sentiment alike, that the 
financial burden of accidents occurring 
because of the necessary exigencies of 
their daily occupation should be thrust 
upon those sufferers who are least able 
to bear it.” As most of our readers 
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know, the usual defense set up against 
a claim for compensation when an em- 
ployee is injured is that of contributory 
negligence—that is, that the imjured 
person, through his own carelessness, in 
part at least, brought about the accident. 
While many lawyers will doubtless still 
maintain that the employer should be 
guarded against claims for accidents 
caused by excessive recklessness or Care- 
lessness on the part of the employees 
injured, it is clear that the burden of 
proof as to the contributory neghgence 
should be placed upon the employer, and 
that the employee should never be called 
upon to demonstrate that he has not been 
guilty of carelessness. Formerly the 
common law was interpreted so that an 
employee could obtain no redress if the 
injury came from the carelessness of a 
fellow-employee, but a decision of Judge 
Speer, quoted some time ago in The 
Outlook, set forth the injustice of this 
common-law rule under modern condi- 
tions, and also declared that it 1s Consti- 
tutional for the Federal Court, under its 
powers of regulating commerce, to rectify 
this injustice. A law just passed in 
Pennsylvania, and signed by Governor 
Stuart last week, makes employers of 
labor responsible in damages for acci- 
dents that may happen to employees 
while discharging their duties, no matter 
whether the accident is due to the negli- 
gence of the workmen or to some positive 
fault on the part of the employers. This 
is exactly in line with the recommenda- 
tion of President Roosevelt at Norfolk. 
The reason urged for this extension of 
the former practice and law as to damages 
is succinctly stated by Mr. Roosc”elt as 
follows : 


Only in this way can the shock of the 
accident be diffused, fo -it will be transferred 
from employer to consumer, for whose bene- 
fit all industries are carried on. Fromevery 
standpoint the change would be a benefit. 
The community at large should share the 
burden as weil as the benefits of industry. 
Employers would thereby gain a denteable 
certainty of obligation and get rid of litiga- 
tion to determine it. The workman and the 
workman’s family would be relieved from a 
crushing load. 


As a corollary to this general doctrine 
of the responsibility of employers, the 
President remarked that the railways in 
particular were unwise in fighting the 
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the statute-books. He pointed out that 
the railways are prompt to demand the 
interference and claim the protection of 
the Federal courts in times of riot and 
disorder, and that they should not, for 
lack of Federal legislation, claim immu- 
nity when damages are sought through 
the State courts. He urged, therefore, 
Federal legislation to protect railway 
employees in this matter, and also urged 
Federal legislation which should help to 
reduce the number of railway accidents. 


From all parts of the coun- 
try come reports of large 
graduating classes at the colleges, and, 
while the season so far has not been 
marked by any gift of dramatic propor- 
tions, it has been notable for frank and 
sane speech by leading men on public 
questions. The depth and power of the 
ethical movement touching public and 
business matters has been evidenced by 
the energy and fervor of undergraduate 
denunciation of abuses, and by several 
striking speeches from leading public 
men. At the Commencement of Colum- 
bia University, in the city of New York, 
Governor Hughes was made Doctor of 
Laws, and, in a speech characterized 
throughout by hope and courage, declared 
that the country was never In a stronger 
condition. From the Atlantic to the 
Pacific it is alive with the determined 
effort to restore the rights of every citi- 
zen to a fair deal. He emphasized the 
duty laid upon men who come from the 
colleges and universities to develop the 
capacity for discrimination, greatly need- 
ed at a time when there is so much 
emphasis on the relation of government 
to public service: ‘‘ We want, in connec- 
tion with all these public questions, a 
damper put only upon the man who in- 
sists upon talking without thinking, and 
having things done without regard to 
their essential justice and merely be- 
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* cause it may be pointed out as a thing 


accomplished.” In a Commencement 
address at Monmouth College, Mr. Theo- 
dore P. Shonts, head of the United 
Traction Companies of New York, em- 
phasized the present demand for char- 
acter in public and private life: “ The 
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educated man who lacks high moral 
character is more heavily handicapped 
than the honest man who lacks education. 
It is the confidence of the people in the 
integrity and high purposes of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt that has given him the 
power successfully to attack powerful 
combinations which were so strongly 
intrenched that no previous President 
had ever seriously contemplated pro- 
ceeding against them.” The speaker 
declared that he would welcome legis- 
lation which should do away with unjust 
discrimination and protect alike the 
interests of the public and those of the 
private investor. Greater control of cor- 
porations by the Government is bound 
to come, and within reasonable limits 
should be welcomed by the corporations 
themselves. Dean Hodges, in a ser- 
mon before the graduating class at Co- 
lumbia University characterized by great 
common sense and ethical insight, de- 
clared that what is needed to-day is the 
“courage of the commonplace,” which 
is so much more difficult than the 
“courage of the crisis.” The Nation 
needs men who will be as brave and 
tireless in securing the enforcement of 
law and justice as if they were on the 
battlefield. Mercenary politicians, by 
misgovernment and maladministration, 
are killing as many people in the course 
of a year as are killed in the course of 
very considerable wars. They are poi- 
soning women and children with dirty 
streets and dirtier tenements, and cor- 
rupting young people by their example. 
They can be combated and overcome 
only by men who will put as much 
courage into every-day duties as is 
required in actual warfare. 


p If Mr. James Keeley had 
reparing . 

to Celebrate .20t remained at home one 
Fourth of July six or eight 
years ago, we might not have, as we now 
have, a complete yearly statement of the 
cost of our prevailing method of com- 
memorating National independence. Mr. 
Keeley, who is the managing editor of 
the Chicago Tribune, had a sick baby, 
sick almost unto death, and the noise 
nearly turned the scales against her. 
The tragedy of it all was brought home 
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to him solemnly, and he decided to see 
whether he could do something to reduce 
it. He instructed his secretary to send 
out telegrams to one hundred different 
cities, asking what the day’s record of 
death and injury had been. Other news- 
papers took hold the next year. Then 
the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, published in Chicago, took 
up the work through physicians all over 
the country and made the statistics more 
comprehensive. ‘The doctors reported 
much that the newspapers could not 
possibly get for immediate publication— 
deaths from tetanus that came days, 
weeks, and even:months afterward. So 
that while the newspaper figures of July 
5-and 6 give approximately the num- 
ber of dead and injured, those published 
by the medical journal six weeks later 
are the real statistics of Independence 
Day. Although the Journal of the 
American Medical Association can pro- 


_ vide statistics covering the last three or 


four years, confusion is added to horror 
when all the figures are set down at once. 
The clearest view of this year’s possi- 
bilities may be had from a plain statement 
of last year’s realities. On the Fourth of 
July, 1906,158 persons were killed outright 
or fatally hurt, and 5.308 were injured. 
Of the 158 who lost their lives, 75 died 
of tetanus. Of the remaining 83, 38 
were killed by gunshot wounds, of which 
14 were caused by stray bullets from the 
reckless use of loaded firearms on the 
part of others ; 18 persons, mostly young 
children, were burned to death by fire 
resulting from fireworks; 18 persons 
were killed by explosions of powder, 
aynamite, and raiiway torpedoes ; 3 were 
killed by giant firecrackers ; 3 were killed 
by cannon; one by a misdirected sky- 
rocket ; one by a fall in an effort to avoid 
a giant cracker; and one in a runaway 
where the horses were frightened by the 
explosion of a large cracker. Probably 
the worst instance was an explosion of 
powder near Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, 
by which six boys who were preparing 
to celebrate were killed outright. Of 
the injured 5,308, 22 suffered complete 
loss of sight, 72 the loss of one eye, 56 
the loss of legs, arms, or hands, and 227 
the loss of fingers. The giant cracker 
did the most harm—a joy-producer with 
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a short fuse which frequently proves 
deceptive. Firearms ranked second, 
causing 532 injuries, 187 of which re- 
sulted from stray bullets. ‘Toy cannon 
took third place, the resultant wounds, 
while not so fatal, being worse than those 
from firearms. Even “canes and caps,” 
long heralded as safe, did not prove 
harmless. They were noisy enough, but 
the exploding cap often caused pene- 
trating wounds in the ankles or legs. 
To a practical world, which demands to 
know what shall be done, the best sug- 
gestion is that ordinances regulating the 
use of fireworks lie buried in almost every 
community, and that the perfect enforce- 
ment of law is an ideal toward which 
any citizen may begin working at any 
time. 

To his many arduous duties 
Secretary Taft has added 
another—membershipin the 
Board of Trustees of the Jeanes Founda- 
tion. When the announcement was made 
that Miss Anna T. Jeanes had chosen 
Dr. Booker T. Washington and Dr. 
Hollis B. Frissell to administer a fund of 
one million dollars to further rudimentary 
education of negroes in the South, 
every one acquainted with these men 
knew that the colored people had re- 
ceived agieat gift. Dr. Frissell, as head 
of Hampton, and Dr. Washington as 
head of Tuskegee, probably know more 
about the problem of negro education 
than any other two men. The wisdom 
of the choice of these two men is dem- 
onstrated in the list of the Board of 
Trustees selected at their instance and 
announced last week. Besides Dr, Fris- 
sell, Secretary Taft, and Dr. Washing- 
ton, there are four colored and six white 
men. The Board is thus composed 
of thirteen members. The negroes on 
the Board besides Dr. Washington are 
Bishop Abraham Grant, of Kansas City, 
Kansas; Major R. R. Moton, the stal- 
wart and keen-witted battalion com- 
mander at Hampton; James C. Napier, 
of Nashville, Tennessee ; and Robert L. 
Smith, of Paris, Tennessee. The white 
men’ besides Mr. Taft and Dr. Frissell 
are Bolton Gilreath, of Birmingham, 
Alabama; George Foster Peabody, a 
native of Georgia but now a resident of 
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New York, long interested in Southern 
education, and, in spite of his modesty, 
well known for his philanthropic gifts 
and services, of whom The Outlook gave 
a brief account in its issue for July 28, 
1906; Professor James H. Dillard, of 
New Orleans, a native of Virginia, a 
man whose sympathy for the unprivi- 
leged and the unfortunate, so far from 
blurring his vision, as such sympathy 
often does, gives him rare insight; George 
McAneny, of New York City, whose 
public spirit has been manifest in works 
of great value to the city in the Com- 
mittee of Fifty and the City Club; Tal 
cott Williams, editor of the Philadelphia 
Press, one of the foremost citizens of 
Philadelphia by virtue of his activities 
for civic betterment, his extraordinary 
breadth of knowledge which he has put 
at the service of art and education, and 
his capacity for work, his courage, and 
his judgment; and Professor Samuel C. 
Mitchell, of Richmond College, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, whose clear thinking 
and sane, persistent enthusiasm he has 
devoted to the cause of education in the 
South. The Board has selected as head- 
quarters Montgomery, Alabama. With 
this Board, the Jeanes Foundation prom- 
ises to be one of the great educational 
forces of the country. 


Canada naturally was dis- 
appointed in the outcome of 
the recent Imperial Confer- 
ence of Colonial Premiers in London, 
but she has already found in a proposal 
made in the closing days of the Confer- 
ence partial consolation for the failure 
of her cherished plans for English pref- 
erence for colonial goods. This pro- 
posal is for an independent service be- 
tween England and Australia and New 
Zealand via Canada. The scheme is 
chiefly the work of Lord Strathcona and 
the Hon. Clifford Sifton, and contem- 
templates a highway of empire which 
would make Canada a half-way house 
between the motherland and her princi- 
pal colonies, excepting South Africa. 
As outlined in the proposals submitted 
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in the last stages of the Conference by 


Premier Laurier, with the concurrence 
of the Governments of Australia and 
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New Zealand, it is proposed to establish 
with adequate state aid a fast service 
between English ports and Canada by 
means of three 25-knot steamers which 
will bring England within four days of 
Halifax and eight days of Vancouver. 
From the latter port an 18-knot service 
is to be established to Australia and 
New Zealand, and also to China and 
Japan. The project will involve, it is 
estimated, a state subsidy of one million 
pounds sterling annually for ten years, 
and this will be supplemented by corre- 
sponding efforts upon the part of Cana- 
dian railways to reduce the time between 
the oceans to a minimum, thus realizing 
the ideal of Sir Edward Grey as ex- 
pressed at the recent Pilgrims’ dinner in 
London to the Colonial Premiers, of mak- 
ing the trade routes between England and 
her colonies the widest, smoothest, and 
quickest possible, thereby aiding in bring- 
ing into closer touch and interest the 
widely sundered members of the Empire. 
‘The sympathy expressed by the British 
Ministry with the proposal, backed as it 
is by the unanimous wish of the colonies 
concerned, and the wealth and energy 
of. Lord Strathcona and the practical 
ability of Mr. Sifton as promoters, seems 
to afford guarantees for the realization 
of a scheme which will be welcomed 
by all the colonies, and especially by 
Canada, which, will naturally reap the 
greatest benefit, As the project, as con- 
templated, is to be carried on independ- 
ently of the railways, the latter will have 
no jealousies in the matter and every 
reason for improving their facilities and 
shortening the time of their schedules in 
harmony with the general plan. ‘Taken 
in connection with the new transconti- 
nental railway now being built by the 
Grand Trunk, it will be seen that, with 
two transcontinental lines, the newest of 
which will, if completed as planned, be 
in operation in a few years, Canada. has 
been planning wisely for a future of trade 
and commerce such as is now contem- 
plated. Incidentally—though for obvious 
reasons that feature was not enlarged 
upon, at least in public, in the Confer- 
ence—the proposed highway of com- 
merce will lend itself admirably to mili- 
tary purposes and necessities should the 
occasion arise. 
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Communities, like indi- 
viduals, however helped 
. by others, must work 
out their own salvation. Japan is a 
modern instance; China is imitating 
her; India is awakening to the task. 
In such a task the Brahmo-Somaj—a 
Hindu “ Church of God ”—appeals for 
American sympathy -and help. The 
Somaj is practically, though not ortho- 
doxically, Christian, and attracts many 
who cannot agree to the standard creeds. 
Proclaiming as its essential beliefs the 
Fatherhood of God, the Brotherhood of 
Men, and salvation by character, it has 
done much to develop a purified relig- 
ious life, to promote education, and to 
stimulate various reforms. It now pro- 
poses to start missions in four principal 
cities of southern India, the most back- 
ward part of that vast country, laying 
emphasis on a broadly religious educa- 
tion for young men and women, together 
with night schools and socials for the 
lowest of the people, whom none now 
cares for. Plain chapels, libraries, and 
reading-rooms form its initial equipment. 
The intellectually alert and spiritually- 
minded workers of the Brahmo-Somaj, 
who are facing the formidable problems 
constituted by the dense ignorance of 
the masses and the growing tendency 
to materialism and irreligion among the 
educated who have abandened their 
ancestral beliefs, appeal to us for aid. 
They can raise in India $10,000. To 
launch their work they look to America 
for $10,000 more. A committee, whose 
secretary and treasurer is Professor 
F. A. Christie, of Meadville, Pennsyl- 
vania, has been formed to raise this 
sam. No Christian man who heard Mr. 
Mozoomdar, of the Somaj, during his 
visits to this country some years .ago, 
could fail to sympathize with the move- 
ment he represented, which also enlisted 
the hearty support of that distinguished 
Oriental scholar, the late Max Miiller, 
of Oxford. In its own way the Brahmo- 
Somaj is an efficient ally of every Chris- 
tian force now at work for the religious 
and social regeneration of India. Its 
methods and its achievements are of 
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peculiar interest and may well attract 
in this country increasing respect and 
material support. 
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No act of Governor Hughes has sur- 
passed in importance and significance 
his veto of the so-called T'wo-Cent Fare 
Bill. By that veto he has with emphasis 
put before the country the contrast be- 
tween the just and the unjust method of 
regulating the railways. ‘The bill, which 
passed the Legislature of New York by 
a very large vote, fixed the passenger 
rates for ali railways within the State, 
operating more than one hundred and 
fifty miles of track, at a maximum of 
two cents a mile. The Outlook three 
weeks ago explained the inconsistency 
between this bill and the Public Utilities 
Bill passed by the same Legislature, and 
expressed the hope that it would be 
vetoed. Now that the Governor has 
vetoed it, he has been hailed as a leader 
who is going to withstand the movement 
which produced the Federal Railway 
Rate Regulation Law. As a matter of 
fact, it is just because he is a leader in 
that movement that he has in this in- 
stance exercised his veto power, 

Within three years the railway issue 
has changed. Three years ago the issue 
lay between regulation and no-regulation. 
That issue is dead. The Federal Gov- 
ernment by act of Congress, and many 
States by act of their Legislatures, have 
committed themselves to the principle 
that the government of the Nation or of 
the State should regulate and control 
the railways. Now the issue as to regu- 
lation lies between wisdom and thought- 
lessness, between justice and retaliation, 
between regulation by administrative 
processes and regulation by legislative 
fiat. 

Happily, when the victory for regula- 
tion as against no-regulation was won, 
there was also won at the beginning 
a victory for wisdom, justice, and ad- 
ministrative processes. The Federal law 
is not one for the reduction of rates, 
but for the enhancement of the power 
of a Commission which shall be the 
instrument of yovernmental authority. 
The laws of Massachusetts and Wiscon- 
sin, which have led the other States of 
the Union in railway legislation, likewise 
give power to administrative bodies. In 
particular, the law of Wisconsin has been 
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effectual. The Milwaukee Free Press 
has declared recently that “there has 
never been an appeal from any decision 
of the Commission acting under this 
statute.” In New York State, as we 
have said, the recently enacted Public 
Utilities Law carries the principle of 
regulation by administrative commissions 
to an even further point. 

In contrast with the policy manifest 
in these acts of the Federal Government 
and of various Legislatures stands the 
policy indicated by the various passenger 
fare bills which have appeared in a 
number of States, and which in several 
instances have become law. 

The Legislatures of twelve States 
have passed laws fixing at some definite 
sum the passenger fare per mile on rail- 
ways within their respective States. 
These States are Alabama, Arkansas, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, New York, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, and West Virginia. In addi- 
tion, one State, South Dakota, which 
declined to pass a two-cent fare bill, 
enacted a law permitting the Railroad 
Commission to fix passenger rates at a 
maximum of two and a half cents per mile. 
North Carolina passed no law on the sub- 
ject, but each house of the Legislature 
passed a passenger fare bill. In Florida, 
Georgia, Kansas, and South Carolina, 
one house of the Legislature passed 
a passenger fare law. In Texas the 
Legislature, when it adjourned, was con- 
sidering a passenger fare bill, and will 
take it up again at a special session. 
Most radical and arbitrary of all, Okla- 
homa has embodied in its Constitution 
a provision prohibiting any steam or 
electric railway from charging more than 
two cents a mile, unless it can be proved 
to the satisfaction of the Railroad Com- 
mission that a reasonable income can- 
not be earned at that rate. Wisconsin, 
on the other hand, which has admittedly 
led the rest of the States in railway 
legislation, has rejected a passenger fare 
bill, and has consistently and effectively 
stood for the principle of administrative 
regulation of railways. In brief, the 
legislative powers of eighteen States and 
one nascent State have either adopted 
or favorably considered the proposal to 
set arbitrarily the price which railways 
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may charge for passenger transporta- 
tion. 

It is a great mistake to confuse these 
two lines of legislation. They are not only 
distinct—they are actually in conflict. 
They have but one principle in com- 
mon—they are both designed for the 
purpose of regulation. Beyond that 
point they are in sharp disagreement. ‘To 
attribute the two-cent fare bills to the 
sentiment which created the Railway 
Rate Regulation Act, to declare that the 
States that have adopted such measures 
have followed the example of the Fed- 
eral Government, to think that these 
measures are the natural product of what 
is called the Roosevelt railway policy, is 
to confuse control with repression, gov- 
ernment with punishment, the exercise of 
authority with the spirit of retaliation. 
It is rather amusing, therefore, to find 
the New York Evening Post, a suppos- 
edly well-informed newspaper, asserting 
that “There’s no denying that Mr. 
Hughes’s veto reads—probably without 
any intention—like a slap at the occupant 
of the White House.” Mr. Hughes’s 
veto, on the contrary, is a_ protest 
against that disastrous method of deal- 
ing with railways from which the coun- 
try can be saved only by the adoption 
of the policy of administrative regula- 
tion; and it is of this policy that the 
President is the most eminent advocate. 


Fune 22: A Trans- 
formation 


It is worth while to recall, on this 
twenty-second of June, 1907, an event 
which set the country in a blaze a hun- 
dred years ago. ‘The immense contrast 
thus presented between conditions then 
and now.is auspicious for the largest 
hope of international brotherhood. 

The renewal of war in 1803 between 
France and England had thrown nearly 
the entire carrying trade of Europe into 
the hands of the one neutral State, 
America. In 1805 the British Admiralty 
Commissioners, by a reversal of previous 
rulings, under which this business had 
flourished, doomed it to annihilation. 
Bitterness resulted, taking form in the 
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retaliatory Non-Importation Act of 1806, 
aimed at Great Britain and her depend- 
encies. Indignation had flamed more 
fiercely when in April, 1806, a British 
war-ship fired on a coasting vessel off 
Sandy Hook, and killed the helmsman. 
The people gave him a public funeral 
and put on mourning; President Jeffer- 
son issued a futile proclamation, com- 
manding the guilty aggressors to quit 
our ports, and forbidding them all sup- 
plies. To this struggle for the rights of 
neutrals at sea was added another for the 
dearest rights of American citizenship. 
Stories of outrage by the “ press-gang ”’ 
in its forcible seizure of able-bodied 
seamen for service in the British navy 
aroused the anger of the young Repub- 
lic. British naval officers in that busi- 
ness made little discrimination between 
Britons and Americans. Between 1796 
and 1802 the release of nearly two 
thousand American sailors thus im 
pressed had been demanded by our 
Government. ‘The British Government, 
while not ready to prevent further wrongs 
of that sort, wanted us to agree to 
return the deserters who quitted every 
British war-ship that entered an American 
port. Negotiation failed ; desertion went 
on flagrantly; British war-ships over- 
hauled American vessels to search them 
for the runaways; if not found, Ameri- 
can citizens were often made their sub- 
stitutes. From Eastport to Charleston 
our coast was thus defiantly blockaded, 
and our citizens were carried into servi- 
tude from within a league of Sandy Hook. 
On June 21, 1807, the new frigate 
Chesapeake left the Norfolk Navy-Yard 
and came down to Hampton Roads for 
a voyage tothe Mediterranean. She was 
just off the stocks; her equipment had 
been hastily huddled on board; few of 
her guns were mounted ; hardly anything 
was in place. It had been reported to 
Vice-Admiral Berkeley, in command at 
Halifax, that she had British deserters 
in her crew, whom the American author- 
ities refused to return. He thereupon 
had issued orders to watch for her, 
search her, and seize them Accordingly, 
when she sailed on June 22, the Leopard- 
followed her a few miles off the coast and 
hailed her. Expecting a pacific com- 
munication, Commodore Barron hove to. 
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An officer came on board bearing a copy 
of the offensive order, a list of six British 


ships, deserters from which were believed 


to be on board, and a request that no 
resistance be made to a search for them. 
Barron answered in good faith that no 
deserters from those ships were in his 
crew, and refused to permit a search to 
verify his word. ‘Thereupon the Leopard 
quickly opened fire. So unprepared to 
resist that twenty minutes passed before 
a shot could be returned, to discharge 
which a live coal had to be fetched from 
the cook’s galley, the Chesapeake suc- 
cumbed, two masts shot away, and 
twenty-one of her crew killed or wounded. 
Only one deserter was found, a stowaway 
in her hold, but three Americans were 
carried off, and released only after five 
years’ enforced service. 


No such atrocious insult has ever been 


offered to the Nation. It went into 
mourning for the slain, and impotently 
cried out for war. More prudent, the 
President issued another proclamation 
against the British blockaders, as futile 
as the former, despatched an envoy to 
demand reparation, and proposed the 
Embargo Act, interdicting all commerce 
with foreign lands. Congress passed it 
in December, with ruinous effect only on 
ourselves. Humiliation and impotence 
were alike manifest and complete, Futile 
negotiations issued only in more strained 
relations, until the appeal to the sword 
in 1812 resulted in securing commercial, 
as in 1775 it had secured political, inde- 
pendence. 

That struggle is not so remote but 
that its burden still lingers on our pen- 
sion list. The spirit which provoked 
it has passed into the limbo of dead 
antiquity. Steadfast friendship with the 
United States has for years been the 
fundamental note of British diplomacy— 
a note frequently struck at the banquets 
of the Pilgrim Society on both sides of 
the sea, and this year accented by send- 
ing. Mr. Bryce, endeared to our people 
by his American sympathies, as his 
sovereign’s Ambassador. Contrast his 
greeting at Jamestown in May, 1907, with 
the insulting demand made in June, a 
century before, i the immediate vicinity: 


In this season of fair weather it is natural 
that your eyes should look back across the 


seas to the ancient motherland, from whom 
you were for a time divided by clouds of 
misunderstanding that have now melted 
away into the blue. Between you and her 
there is now an affection and a sympathy 
such as, perhaps, there never was before in 
the days of your political connection. To-day 
she rejoices with you in your prosperity and 

our unity. She is proud of you, and among 

er many achievements there is none of 
which she is more proud than this, that she 
laid the foundation of your vast and splendid 
Republic. 

The coarse comment sometimes heard, 
that it is because of our present power 
that courtesy is substituted for arrogance, 
comes from thoughtlessness or ignorance. 
British democracy, suppressed and dumb 
in those evil days of aristocratic rule, 
but always our friend, though powerless, 
has risen to power, 

“To mold a mighty state's decrees, 

And shape the whisper of the throne.” 

The transformations of a hundred 
years in the international standing, 
power, and influence of this country are 
astounding when one compares the hope- 
less fight of the Chesapeake in Hamp- 
ton Roads- with the gathering of the 
navies of the world in the same waters 
to do honor to the Republic. But the 
transformation which to-day deserves 
emphasis above all the rest is that which 
is presented by the practically allied 
democracy of the United Kingdom and 
the United States. 


The Church Militant 


We recommend all ministers, theolog- 
ical students, and lay churchmen to read 
Mr. Samuel M. Crothers’s charming essay 
in the June Atlantic Monthly on “ The - 
Colonel in the Theological Seminary.” 
Most American humor is extravaganza. 
The humor of Mr. Crothers is as delicate 
as that of Charles Lamb, which it sug- 
gests but does not imitate. The Theo- 
logical Seminary has a “ Chair of Mili- 
tary Science.” The Colonel has been 
appointed to fill it. A man of peace, he 
delights in the soldierly virtues of cour- 
age, loyalty, patience, and obedience to 
rightful authority. His appointment to 
this position in the Church Militant re- 
kindles the ardor of his youth and gives 
him an opportunity to exercise his mili- 
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tary virtues and his military skill in a 
conflict between right and wrong that 
cannot be arbitrated. Some notes of a 
student attendant upon his lectures con- 
stitute the substance of this keen and 
kindly satire on defects in modern 
preaching. We cannot transfer to our 
columns the inimitable spirit of this 
essay, but we can report, though in pro- 
saic fashion, two of its points. The first 
relates to the uses of ministerial con- 
ferences : 

Not long ago I was invited, of a Mon- 
day morning, to a ministers’ meeting which 
discussed the present condition of religion. 
Knowing that the situation is critical, 1 went 
with keen expectancy. The company was 
divided, not in regard t» the Sunedleacy 
of any particular movements, but only by 
temperamental differences. Some felt that 
everything would come out rigiit if let alone ; 
these were called optimists. Others, who 
were somewhat reproachfully called pessi- 
mists, agreed very contentedly that every- 
thing is going to the dogs. Neither side 
suggested that they could do much about it 
one way or the other. 

“ Gentlemen,” I said, “ I understood that 
this was to be a council of war. Instead of 
a plan of campaign you seem to have brought 
out a clinical thermometer in order to take 
each other’s temperature. On the eve of an 
engagement the question is not how you feel, 
but what you intend to do.” 

This suggestion is as applicable to 
what are called prayer and conference 
meetings as to ministerial conferences. 
Complaint is made that the people are 
no longer interested in prayer-meetings. 
Why should they be? What is there to 
interest a wide-awake follower of Jesus 
Christ, who desires to be doing some- 
thing for his Master and his fellow-men, 
in a meeting devoted to hearing men 
who have not experienced anything 
relate their experiences, and men say 
prayers without praying? But if once a 
month the minister could get together the 
active members of his church to relate 
what they have done and what they pro- 
pose to do, to plan the campaign for the 
next month in the light of the campaign’s 
progress in the past month, the attend- 
ance might not be large but interest 
would not be lacking. And the question 
will occasionally occur to thinking men: 


-Is it really worth while to sustain a 


meeting for the sake of sustaining the 
meeting? We do not discourage social 
meetings for devotional purposes. But 
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social meetings for devotional purposes, 
dependent on the extemporized utter- 
ances of its members, are interesting only 
to those who are both social and devotion: 
al, and either so social or so devotional 
that they can endure with patience con- 
ventional devotions of the undevotional. 

But it is not only meetings that fail 
because they are without a definite pur- 
pose; this is also a common failure of 
sermons. Mr. Crothers describes one 
such sermon as a military operation 
which consists of -military maneuvers 
that end in no result because no result 
was purposed. 

At first I attributed to him (the preacher) 
a,masterly strategy in so long concealing his 
true objective. He was, I thought, only 
reconnoitering in force before calling up his 
reserves and delivering a decisive blow at an 
unexpected point. 

At last the suspicion came that he had no 
objective and that he didn’t even know that 
he should have one. He had never pondered 
the text about the futility of fighting as 
“one that beateth the air.” 

As we came away a parishioner remarked, 
“ That was a fine effort this morning.” 

“ An effort at what?” | inquired. 

That question would be fatal to a 
great many artistic sermons. They fail 
of their purpose for the simple reason 
that they have no purpose. They hit 
nothing because they are aimed at noth- 
ing. Mr. Beecher, when congratulated 
in a revival meeting on the result cf a 
particular sermon, which was described 
as “an arrow drawn at a venture,” re- 
plied, “I never draw a bow at a venture, 
though I often hit what I did not aim at.” 
Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall, appointed 
to deliver a series of lectures on Chris- 
tianity in India, went to Oxford for three 
or four months, not to study his theme, 
but to study the literature of the Orient, 
that he might understand the people to 
whom he was to speak. So effective 
was his speaking that they begged him 
to come back again with a further mes- 
sage. Where one minister fails because 
he has not studied his subject, ten fail 
because they have not studied their 
audiences. The object of the minister 
is, or ought to be, to convince his audi- 
ence, and his question should always be, 
not what argument ought to convince 
them, but what argument will do so. 


John B. Gough, urging total abstinence 
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on a crowd of Oxford undergraduates, 
was interrupted by a voice from the gal- 
lery, ‘Jesus Christ made wine out of 
water,” and answered in a fiash, “ No 
objection to your drinking all the wine 
you like, if it is made out of water.” It 
was not a logical rejoinder, but it was 
more effectual at the moment than a 
disquisition on the nature of Palestinian 
wine or the difference between English 
customs in the nineteenth century and 
Hebrew customs in the first century. 
The object of the preacher is to geta 
certain truth into the mind of his audi- 
tor.. Whether he shall rely on argument 
or imagination or emotion or humor is 
to be determined wholly by the question, 
Which key will open the door and let 
him in? The whole art of sermonizing 
is summed up by Mr. Crothers in one 
sentence: “ The first essential of Homi- 
letics is that you should shoot straight.” 


The Spectator 


The Spectator has been surprised in 
realizing what a large part of man’s time 
and what an amount of his mental 
energy go into solving over and over 
anew the same questions that old Mr. 
Sun brings around each year. It seems 
to the Spectator an unpardonable human 
waste that good, reliable answers have 
not been winnowed out for each man’s 
use by the oft-recurring procession of 
the months. Why, for example, should 
a man tax himself year after year about 
the rival merits of a rough straw ora 
smooth straw, a stiff brim or a rolled 
brim? What a pity it is he can’t be 
ready with some formulated answer, as 
the earth is ready with roses against the 
call that is sure for June! Or, better 
yet, why can’t a man stand peaceful, 
passive, like the satisfied approximating 
sun-dial, and let the answers appear— 
like the questions—as part of the solar 
system? But no! Each spring finds 
him confronting the problems of the 
summer, each summer the problems of 
the fall, as if the sequence of the sea- 
sons were a coup d@ état of nature. 


® 


Year after year the Spectator has seen 
his women folk—ata mere nod from old 


Sol—begin to agitate hurriedly about 
the furs and the moths—a perennial task 
of early spring by which the good women 
are always overtaken, to their utter con- 
sternation. September is no surer to 
come round with its shortened days than 
the Spectator finds himself surprised 
into asking, “‘ Since when have we been 
dining by gaslight ?” 


The closing of the year—December— 
brings forward the saddest, sorriest, 
most brain-racking question by way of 
ushering in the blessed Christmas-tide— 
the question of the Christmas gift. What 
shall it be? What was it last year? 
Would the friend who liked a book 
before like a bookagain? But wouldn’t 
that be a culpable lack of novelty? 
Why not, then, in the name of all that 
is novel, make plans for the gift betimes— 
before the eleventh hour? Why not 
prepare, like a man, to meet the inevita- 
ble question as one would prepare to 


meet a note that will fall due? Let it, — 


then, be settled in November, or earlier 
if possible, whether it shall be a match- 
box or a necktie. 


But just now the great question, the 
seasonable question, is the question of 
that precious annual vacation. The 
Spectator, like the rest of the working 
world, has always given the subject con- 
siderable attention. He has, year after 
year, watched men and women seeking 
to solve the how, when, and where of a 
vacation in such a way that nothing of 
it should be lost. Where to go? To 
the mountains or the seashore? Should 
it be an odd day now and again, or the 
several weeks impressively in bulk? 
Week-end excursions, or a little journey 
in the world? Should it be new sights 
and mental stimulus against the sure 
routine of another business year? Or 
the quiet pastimes of rural existence as 
relief to that tense strain of an office 
whirl ? 


Over and over again the Spectator has 
listened to dissertations on the mooted 
question of a holiday’s value early in the 
season when the worker is merely tired, 
rather than later when he is exhausted— 
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when the limit of endurance has been 
reached ; and the Spectator remains still 
open to conviction on this point. The 
Spectator has a friend, however, a some- 
what fragile man, who claims that Satur- 
days free during the warm months get 
him safely through the summer. Five 
days of heat and dust and rush and car 
travel can be balanced, he finds, by a 
weekly rest from Friday night to Mon- 
day morning, while six days or even five 
and a half are the load with the proverb- 
ial extra straw. 


On the other hand, the man constitu- 
tionally strenuous generally prefers the 
one long holiday, and it is the opinion 
of the Spectator that such a man also 
derives a greater benefit, mentally and 
physically, from this arrangement. ‘The 
Spectator always classes those men who 
drive hard.at their work with those big, 
bulky machines which it does not pay 
to let run down unless they are to be 
entirely overhauled. ‘The long holiday, 
moreover, is a stimulating anticipation ! 
It beguiles, through a long vista, with a 
vision of unending joys. ‘Two whole, 
big weeks, perhaps—with an added Sun- 
day at the close, a never-to-be-forgotten, 
never-to-be-omitted extra day, on which 
the reckoner caressingly lingers. Often 
—how often !—the holiday is dexterously 
selected with an eye to the annexation 
of the Fourth or Labor Day, that the tale 
may be spun out and not twice told. 


Would that all annually recurring 
questions stood, like the vacation ques- 
tion, between attractive alternatives! And 
yet the planning for vacation, like the 
writing of'a comedy, is serious business. 
Those islands of exemption that dot the 
sea of active life offer ports for re-equip- 
ment. They mean—or they ought to 
mean—restoration and recreation, vigor 
and a brand-new supply of that world- 
conquering force—enthusiasm. ‘The dis- 
position to be made of one’s leisure is 
undeniably important, and yet content- 
ment and relaxation, as every one knows, 
are not localized or circumscribed. In- 
deed, the comfort of a vacation is felt 


before the date of its beginning, and its 
pleasures project themselves beyond its 
closing day. 


The Spectator has a mechanical young 
friend who spent every minute of every 
day, one summer holiday, building him- 
self a tiny motor-boat. He had made 
his drawings and ordered his lumber 
and nails, and he went to work. Early 
and late out by the barn one could see 
him, hammering and sawing, planing and 
fitting. No drives or picnics offered 
sufficient attraction to allure him from 
his chosen occupation. At last the boat 
stood complete. The smallest of small 
steam-engines had been installed and 
the final coat of paint had been given; 
the little craft was ready to be launched. 
With the pride-of a Herreshoff, her maker 
had her hauled to her destination, and 
with utmost precaution she was slowly 
slipped into the water. Down, down, 
she went, down, down, down—to the 
bottom of the creek, unable to carry even 
the machinery that was to propel her. 


Far be it from the Spectator to deny 
that the disappointment was real—bit- 
terly, poignantly real for a while, per- 
haps—tut he does deny that his young 
friend had suffered a total loss; an 
enviable stock of weather-proof health 
remained, and the tan of a seafaring man, 
and indeed something more remained— 
something of a very permanent kind, for 
to this day our boat-builder dwells with 
relish on the whole-hearted zest of that 
summer’s undertaking. 


Whether accompanied by the rumble 
of the surf or the cackle and squeal of 
the farm-yard, a holiday is a holiday— 
whenever and wherever taken—for him 
who makes it yield him refreshment ; 
and if, in addition, there be a portfolio 
of sketches, a diary of foreign notes, or 
a heartful of new sympathies as by- 
products, so much the better! But the 
Spectator would insist, once and forever, ’ 
that the joy of a holiday is its own 
grand excuse for being. 
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THE GREAT NORTHWEST| 


BY JOHN FOSTER CARR . 


se 


A SETTLER’S CAMP ON THE PRAIRIES OF NORTH DAKOTA 


~ 


This article is the first of several relating to the industrial progress and the human interest 


of this great and growing section. 


Mr. Carr has spent several months in the Northwest as 


the special representative of The Outlook in order to study men and conditions there. The 
present article relates chiefly to the new lands and the farms of the |/orthwest.—THE EDITORS. 


ARCHING to the North and 
rejoicing in battle with Nature 
at her sternest, till our race is 

hardened by the struggle to morning 
vigor and fitness, we are crowding over 
the frozen waste places of earth. On 
the barren plains and uplands of the 
temperate world science has wrought 
one of her greatest miracles through the 
new agriculture, and grain is waving 
over the ancient desert. We are re- 
writing our stereotyped territorial de- 
scriptions, and “ uninhabitable ” is pass- 
ing into the dictionary of fools. Year by 
year civilization has been valorously 
creeping northward, and at each ad- 
vance it has discovered an undreamed 
wealth of land waiting for the plow. For 
ten years and more Canada has been 
building up a rich empire within the 
reputed glacial solitudes of her far north- 
western provinces, yet the limits of their 
arable land are still unmapped and un- 
known. Last summer the newspapers 
of Puget Sound were printing photo- 
graphs of monster vegetables grown in 
the gardens of Alaska at the very time 
that the Canadian Government was 
extending its postal service to Fort Mc- 
Pherson, perhaps one thousand miles 
beyond the limits of actual farming, and 


only deferring to another-year the deliv- 
5 


ery of letters to Herschell Islands, on 
the shores of the Arctic. And this new 
settling of the cold lands of our West is 
but part of a wide and resolute world 
movement. Russian exploitation, inter- 
rupted by war and revolution, and the 
patient delving of Chinese have shown 
Asia her vast granary in the “ icy plains ” 
of Siberia and northern Manchuria; and 
Tierra del Fuego, buried in eternal snow, 
as we always thought, has just become 
famous for its rich grazing lands, for its 
wool and its mutton. 

In our own country the conquest of 
the wilderness has given us, our great 
Northwest. When prejudice was once 
beaten down, it was found that the Rus- 
sian winters of North Dakota and north- 
ern Montana only give zest and health 
to life; and faithful experiment and trial 
of irrigation and dry farming slowly 
turned limitless tracts of sage-brush 
desert into fields of astonishing fertility. 
There was a part of it, cursed in the 
comparison, that our old geographers 
used to label in convinced repetition 
‘‘ Great American Desert,” and this has 
now become, in the railway prospectus, 
“The Bread Basket of the World.” 

But “ Opportunity Land” was not a 
sudden discovery. It was gradually re- 
vealed by experimenting pioneers, as 
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the need of new farms in the West 
wildly boomed the prices of the ‘old. 
As late as the early seventies only Jay 
Cooke & Co., with railway bonds to 
sell, had any faith in the fertile rolling 
prairies of northwestern Minnesota, and 
their faith was clearly, so it seemed, 
born of the promoter’s professional 
enthusiasm. Along the present route of 
the Northern Pacific Railway in ’72 
there was but a single white settler, a 
woman, between the Red River of the 
North and the Missouri. Further north, 
until ’80, Grand Forks was the limit of 
the Government survey, and there was 
not a house in North Dakota throughout 
the splendid province that is now tribu- 
tary to the Great Northern Railway. 
The land was scorned, and yeta railway 
engineer and an odd Government clima- 
tologist had affirmed its fertility with West- 
ern vehemence, and Indian “ breeds” 
had raised wheat in the Red River Val- 
ley as far back as the days when Red 
Wing was the great grain market of the 
West. Here, as earlier over the rich 
and untried plains of Nebraska, prairie 
schooners crawled north and south, and 
not an emigrant dreamed that the ground 
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he trod so heavily beside his oxen was 
as precious as the Black Earth of Rus- 
sia. And there were reasons in plenty 
why no one was tempted to experiment. 

Then, as now, many a hard-headed 
farmer was. bitter and contemptuous of 
men of theory. The rigors of the climate, 
the gales and the drifting snow, made its 
winter appalling to the man of an uncer- 
tain or fearful heart, and the sparse 
bunch-grass, like the gray sage-brush 
further west, seemed proof enough of the 
quality of the soil. The land was called 
“ sour,” and an official report of General 
Sibley, who scoured the Dakotas in pur- 
suit of the Sioux after the rising of ’62, 
was long quoted with profane approval : 
“It is fit only for Indians and the 
devil!” Nor even in summer could you 
find.a more lonely and dismal waste than 
that unbroken prairie. You can still see 
what it was like in those almost pre- 
historic days of twenty-five years ago, if 
you will visit some of the newly opened 
Indian lands. 

Early in November I climbed to the 
top of the mountain Devil’s Heart for a 
bird’s-eye view of one of the old reserva- 
tions. Itis well towards the northeastern 
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corner of the Dakotas, and the eye swept 
over a vast expanse of unlovely plain, 
sodden and ashen-yellow with autumn. 
A prairie fire with a gale*behind it had 
browned the whole Southwest. From 
that height you could see plains that 
were flat and bare, plains that were roll- 
ing and bare, hills that were jagged- 
topped and bare. ‘There was not a tree 
nor a bush in sight—nothing that you 
could identify as vegetation. All was 
as gauntly wrinkled, as starkly barren, 
as the dreary olive-silver deserts of the 
moon. It seemed the rough-hewn skel- 
eton of a world. ‘Two Indian huts away 
to the west, and three or four tiny shacks 
far o signs of habitation that 
you could pick out in the vast landscape 
—but spread a greater air of desolation. 
Yet the magician was at hand, for on 
the very edge of the horizon to the 
south a black smudge of smoke marked 
the coming of the construction train, 
laying rails for the hundreds of trains 
close behind it that will bring settlers 
and cattle, lumber for houses and schools, 
and plows, seeds, and reapers. Within 
a year a great human change will have 
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ON CATTLE TO A FARMERS’ EXCURSION 
AT THE NORTH DAKOTA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
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come over that sullen waste, and the 
fame‘of the new lands will be heralded 
by folder and prospectus. 

Not so came the early settlers. Neces- 
sity in our day has become a sharp goad 
to agricultural invention, and the ma- 
chinery of settlement moves swiftly. <A 
generation ago the pioneer’s progress, 
like that of his prairie schooner, was 
always slow and halting. It was the 
rising price of land that finally forced 
the farmer to come as far as the Red 
River of the North. The reputed steril- 
ity of the Dakota prairies made this for 
a time an effective barrier against settle- 
ment, and the first leap over the stream 
was not made until about ’80. A tale 
of a border brawl at Moorhead, Minne- 
sota, gives us a guess at the date. One 
August evening in ’81, a soldier from 
Fort Abercrombie, over and up the 
river, tramped into the crowded tavern. 
From a gunnysack he rolled out upon 
the floor a half-bushel of beets and pota- 
toes, with the boast that they had been 
grown at the Fort. He was promptly 
given the lie, and the desperate fight 
that he led impressed the year and the 
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fact on the minds of several of Moor- 
head’s old pioneers. Whoever may have 
been the first fortunate experimenter, 
one successful trial of the soil im- 
mediately followed another. Old sol- 
diers with land-warrants led the van of 
the crowding settlers, and by ’83 it was 
known that all the prairie east of the 
Missouri could profitably be sown to 
grain. All west of that river was thought 
to be fit for grazing alone. But again 
a settled opinion was soon called in 
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venture. But in farming enterprise the 
scientist has at last become the trusted 
guide, and counties by the dozen have 
been saved to the plow by the careful 
study of the possibilities of soil and cli- 
mate, and by the acclimatization and 
selection of seed. With corn wonders 
have been worked. ‘The tropical plant 
that the mound-builders, or the Indians, 
carried north has never yet been made 
to stand frost, but it has been brought 
to germinate at lower and lower tempera- 


at 


A PROFIT OF FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS IN ONE YEAR FROM ELEVEN ACRES 


question, and the debate grew eager. 
The cattlemen boisterously ridiculed the 
notion that the sage-brush desert could 
be turned into farming lands. But the 
farmer plodded stolidly on. He remem- 
bered that trappers and fur-traders with 
a living to lose had always scoffed at 
the proposal to plow the wilderness, and 
he pushed slowly on to the country 
across the Missouri, until, in sequence, 
the great cattle ranches have all but 
disappeared. 

Every step of the farmer’s progress 
has been fought, and for many years 
every experiment in crops was a rash 


tures, until two weeks have been saved 
for the maturing of the crop. It is now 
grown everywhere within the two Dako- 
tas, and is ripened as far north as the 
Canadian Government’s experiment sta- 
tion at Brandon. And farther and far- 
ther west its waving line has moved. In 
twenty years it has traveled one hundred 
and twenty-five miles, and is now grown 
in eastern Wyoming; and just as its 
progress seemed almost halted there, 
Kaffir corn was successfully tried, and 
this is carrying the victorious advancing 
corn line seventy-five miles nearer the 
Rockies. 
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Greater far than corn is wheat and 
its prosperous story. ‘The winning of its 
way began a century ago in the valley 
of the Connecticut. Slowly westward it 
journeyed. It went up the valley of the 
Mohawk. It crossed western New York, 
and followed the pioneers through Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, and Illinois. Iowa, 
Wisconsin, southern and northern Minne- 
sota, in turn became famous for their 
wheat. By ’87 its extreme western line 
had barely touched Jamestown, some 
eighty miles over the border of North 
Dakota. ‘To-day it claims almost the 
whole level of our great northern plains, 
and with irrigation it is about to pass up 
the valleys of the Yellowstone and the 
Milk, and climb the high central plateau 
of the continent—the roof of that north- 
western world. Delighting in a cool 
ripening season, it early crossed the line 
and entered Canada; and there it has 
traveled nearly four hundred miles north 


of the international boundary, and en- 
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thusiastic experts declare that in the end 
it will occupy two-thirds of all Saskatche- 


wan, and the whole of the enormous, 


province of Alberta, which stretches 
north to the sixtieth parallel. Beyond 
our Great Divide, and east of the Cas- 
cades, it is the wealth of the rich Palouse 
country. In the farmers’ lumbering 
trailed carts, like miniature freight trains, 
you see it being hauled everywhere along 
the Big Bend of the Columbia, north and 
south by Walla Walla, down from the 
heights of Horse Heaven. Heaped up, 
sacked, and in huge mounds, this Wash- 
ington wheat, so soft that it will crunch 
between your teeth like oats, burdens to 
groaning the long roofed docks of Taco- 
ma, as it waits for ships to carry it to 
the Orient. 

East and West,these are provinces all 
of the great empire of wheat. Their 
boundaries continually shrink and swell, 
waver and change like the brown patches 
of *“‘ low barometer ” on the daily weather 
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chart. Year by year the wheat poverty 
of the soil, or a low price, throws millions 
of acres of wheat land to other crops. 
Or the discovery is made by trial that 
the Russian Durum wheat will flourish 
on our northern prairies as well as the 
Russian willow, the Siberian pea, or the 
Duchess of Oldenburg apple. Our De- 
partment of Agriculture thereupon im- 
ports from Russia some macaroni wheat 
for seed, and the wheat yield over the 
main portion of North Dakota is inereased 
nearly-one-third. The success of the 
Kaffir corn is repeated, and the new seed 
wins another great northwestern province 
for the empire of wheat. 

It is of wheat you hear, and of little 
else, wherever you go over these broad 
plains. Men have their minds and 
hearts and souls greatly set on it. And 
you soon note that the farmer who can 
describe with so much delight the endless 
prairies of the ripening grain as it stands 
swaying, golden, gleaming in the sun, 


rustling like a lady’s silk gown, is not 
the man to worry over the pettiness of 
rotating crops. His great absorbing 
passion for one thing makes him seem 
wheat-mad, and a little questioning dis- 
covers potent causes for his possession. 
Year by year wheat is becoming more 
and more the food of the world—the 
nourisher of nations. The demand for 
it constantly increases, and the violent 
fluctuations in its price on the Chicago 
Board of Trade make it the most specu- 
lative of all crops. It takes small study 
of market reports for the farmer to see 
the chance of a bonus of five hundred 
dollars on his year’s labor; and he 
eagerly joins in our National wheat gam- 
ble once he knows that at worst he can 
lose but little, while he may win a tidy 
sum. And then, wheat is the lazy man’s 
crop. ‘There are the three major opera- 
tions of plowing, planting, and reaping. 
There are three months or less of work ; 


nine months or more of Spanish castle 
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building repose. And so, returning 
nothing to the fields to replace what he 
has taken from them, the farmer plants 
his wheat year after year, nor will he see 
his amazing folly though he drags the 
life out of the earth. 

The end of all this has been very 
forcibly described by James J. Hill, who 
is a great farmer-economist as well as 
a great railway-builder. The wheat- 
grower is extracting the earth’s product- 
ive powers by the most rapid process. 
He is exhausting its virgin fertility, 
and the sole maintenance of human life 
is permanently deteriorated. Not even 
if you keep close to your Pullman car 


and is now going into stock. “Twenty 
years ago,” ran the stubborn argument, 
‘‘that land was only worth five or six 
dollars an acre ; now you can’t buy it for 
less than twenty-five or thirty.” Every 
new farmer in these new lands expects 
to be rich, some think within ten years, 
some within twenty. The appeal of 
patriotism is very remote, and as for 
posterity, well—*“ Posterity’s goin’ to be 
a lot of mighty smart fellers well able to 
take care of theirselves,” was one indig- 
nant compliment for the coming genera- 
tions that my question provoked. 
Luckily, the picture has a hopeful side. 
The panic of ’93 taught hard work, thrift, 
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can you miss the pregnant fact that 
careless exploitation of the resources of 
nature is the most marked feature in the 
settlement of the new lands; and if you 
will talk to the defendant farmer about 
it, you will find his apology a striking 
combination of reason and sophistry. 
The poor man who takes a farm, he will 
say, must do the easiest thing possible, 
and he cannot afford cattle. You will 
have instances cited where for a series 
of fifteen years the same ground has 
annually produced an undiminished crop. 
And who is so dull as not to see that 
the fertility of that soil is inexhaustible? 
Or you may hear, as I did, of some land 
south of Watertown, South Dakota, where 
wheat has so robbed the soil that it will 
bear nothing without being enriched, 


and better methods to the farmer in the 
older West, and there the lesson is not 
yet wholly forgotten. Inthe newer coun- 
try the States with the richest lands cer- 
tainly have the best agricultural colleges, 
and their wise and faithful work is be- 
ginning to have its effect. There are, 
besides, the Farmers’ Conventions, and 
the Experiment Stations, and the Farm- 
ers’ Institutes, supported jointly by the 
railways and the State governments; 
and these have a far greater educational 


success than would be possible in the’ 


more set and prejudiced communities of 
the Fast, or even in the Middle West. 
Yet. prodigal wastefulness is still the 
great characteristic of the Northwest, 
and blazing mountains of straw still light 
up all the Dakotas on October evenings. 
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This, in a striking instance of that spirit, 
is wealth thrown clear away, for if the 
farmers would but return to the soil their 
wheat straw, and the bran and shorts, or 
their equivalent, the Dakotas could wave 
in wheat for a thousand years to come, 
without rotation of crops and without 
further enriching, because the part of 
the grain that is actually used for 
white flour is, through nature’s marvelous 
alchemy, almost wholly the product of 
rain and air and sunlight. 

These wheat-growing earth-robbers are 
only one great band in the army of 
marauders who have torn and harried the 
land. ‘There are, first of all and always, 
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perfect have the legal methods of taking 
fish become that within two years the 
Puget Sound supply of some varieties 
has begun to-fail, and Alaska is now our 
sole winter resource for fresh salmon. 
The annual Alaskan catch of this one 
fish already amounts to the stupendous 
total of thirty million salmon, and there 
hatcheries are even now urgently needed 
unless the salmon is to be completely 
destroyed. The swarming cod of Ber- 
ing Sea—more plentiful far than off 
Newfoundland Banks in the old days, 
they say—are at this moment being 
exploited, and the widely advertised fish- 
ing feat of the year was a catch of 


VINEYARD AND PEACH ORCHARD AT SUNNYSIDE, WASHINGTON 


the troops of miners, who have made 
Butte and its entire countryside a ghastly 
and desolate hell. ‘There are the cor- 
porations and “barons” of whom we 
have lately heard so much. And onthe 


Pacific Coast there are the massing 


plunderers who are called by the treas- 
ures of the forests and of the waters. 
Their work of reckless destruction has 
already gone so far that it points a 
National danger. ‘The fish canneries of 
the Columbia have long boasted over one 
another of the tons upon tons of salmon 
that they have daily taken from the river 
by their water-driven wheels. And if it 
were not for the Government hatcheries, 
salmon would now be extinct in the 
Columbia River. The Puget Sound 
waters were called inexhaustible, but so 


278,000 pounds of halibut taken within 
a week by a single perfectly equipped 
steamer—the “ world’s record catch.” 
And so with the millions of acres of 
timber. Everywhere along the railways 
in Oregon and Washington you see vast 
tracts of forest that have been devastated 
by careless fires, miles upon miles of 
charred, bare trunks, flame-carved until 
they look like totem poles. Reveling in 
their wealth, the organized ravage of these 
splendid. forests is proceeding with a 
speed that increases by geometrical pro- 
gression. For the Northwest it is the 
difference between the slow crawl of the 
turtle and the hissing flight of the bul- 
let. Minnesota, still one of the greatest 
of our lumbering States, has been so 
stripped of her timber that, if the destruc- 
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tion merely continues at this last sea- 
son’s rate, within fifteen years not a 
present living forest tree will remain 
standing. And now the giant forests of 
the Pacific Coast are being attacked. 
Washington, famed for its pine and fir 
and cedar, brags of one hundred and 
seventy billion feet of growing timber. 
‘“‘ Inexhaustible ” is again the word they 
use. Yet Washington’s immense 
sources are only equal to five years’ sup- 
ply of our annual National cut of lumber. 
And eighty thousand men are already at 


work, with many of the sawmills shriek- . 


ing and clattering day and night and 
Sunday, cutting Washington’s great for- 
ests to the earth. As everywhere else, 


chasers from Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. 
Most of this money will be invested in 
North Dakota and Montana farms.” Or 
you have quoted to you from a banker’s 
report: “The Great Northern Railway 
carried into North Dakota last year four 
thousand families of settlers—people 
from Missouri, Nebraska, lowa, Wiscon- 
sin, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
Virginia.” 

Amid all this gigantic confusion of 
settlement, you see a State growing 
before you as a mango grows from seed 
to fruit beneath the hand of a Hindu 
fakir—miraculously. And more: in this 
new home of the necessities of men you 
see, but indistinctly, an empire being 


A LONE WOMAN'S SHACK IN THE NEW LANDS OF NORTH DAKOTA 


it is destruction, and not the wise and 
thrifty harvesting of a crop. 

With its inconceivable wealth our 
great Northwest is rehearsing for us 
common scenes of the days of 49. The 
settler has less feverish hope of sudden 
riches, it is true, but their lust still pos- 
sesses him to the forgetfulness of every 
kind of discomfort and some privation. 
And he comes in such thronging num- 
bers, filing like ants, swarming like bees, 
that estimating totals is veriest guess- 
work, though every day you hear some 
detail of growth: ‘“‘ Within the year twelve 
thousand Americans have migrated to 
the northwest provinces of Canada from 
the district of St. Paul alone.” Or you 
read: “In a single county, inside of a 
week, Iowa farmers have sold more than 
a million dollars’ worth of land to pur- 


created; it seems regardless of such 
barriers as international boundaries, 
and is knit together, save in political 
prejudices, by a common work and a 
common spirit; I had almost said a com- 
mon blood, for overwhelmingly its set- 
tlers are men of English speech. Their 
empire is an agricultural commonwealth, 
and the way of its building is a new 
thing in history. 

Following close upon the heels of the 
pioneer vedettes of civilization have come 
the motley herds of settlers. A clear 
majority have been farmers somewhere 
before, but many of them are pure nomads 
without instinctive home-creating ways— 
nomads with the free birthright of the 
road, who hate the man that is bound to 
hut or soil. A good fourth of them, 
almost penniless or bankrupt, are starting 
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life anew. Perhaps more than half, so 
it is commonly said, intend to remain 
upon the land that they get on such 
favorable terms from the Government. 
Others take up their claims as a specula- 
tion, some making a few hundreds of 
dollars, some as much as a thousand. 
There is an interest more human and 
vital than this statistical grouping—the 
men themselves, their lives, and their 
rewarded work. Socially, never before 
were there such settlers. You will find 
men of every trade in life, from black- 
smiths and dentists to clerks and clergy- 
men. Numbers of them, up toa shifting 
majority, are single and alone, Hermit- 
like, they live their austere bachelor lives 
for a season. The sluggard speculators 
smoke and sit around, largely exercising 
their leisure in the invention of neces- 
sities out of the empty boxes and tins of 
canned vegetables. ‘The labels they will 
soak off and plaster haphazard for orna- 
ment upon the rough board walls of the 
shack. The wooden case they make 
serve for stool, table, closet, or trunk. 
The empty can I have seen cut and 
hammered into plates, ladles, cups, and 
candlesticks. Unaltered, what could be 
better for dipper, paint-pot, or stew-pan ? 
And there are lone women, married 
and single, with school-teachers a many, 
among the homesteaders, and they are 
worthy to be descendants of the women 
who dared their lives in the first west- 
ward movement of the frontier a century 
ago. They are strong and self-reliant, 
able as men for the common work, and 
fearless. If you ask about the gun that 
you see standing behind the door, they 
will laugh and say that it might be useful 
upon occasion to show to a wolf or an 
Indian. All seem expert in the care 
and management of horses, and this 
dexterity is carried to such an astonish- 
ing point that I have seen a young 
mother with a babe on her arm swing 
lightly and without aid into the saddle. 
Seeking companionship, these frocked 
and stout-hearted settlers will often 
group their cabins together on the neigh- 
boring corners of their quarter-sections ; 
but there are many who live entirely by 
themselves, with the nearest friend miles 
away—a plucky and sometimes a very 
brave thing to do; though there are no 
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longer serious dangers to life in the 
West, and the courtesy and helpful con- 
sideration, chivalry even, with which 
women are treated on the high prairies 
and uplands that rise to the Great Di- 
vide seem a new and beautiful thing in 
this ungallant world. It is a life that is 
lonesome even when tempered by the 
cheer of the family and a new-created 
home ; but, fully nerved and resolute, the 
single woman faces facts, and with a 
cheerful philosophy. In two of these 
shacks I saw the spread-out cards of 
solitaire—the only social comforter. 

Not at once after the settlers’ coming 
is the wilderness much less of a wilder- 
ness. Grudging compliance with the 
profitless letter of the law is the rule. 
The obligatory tilling is very frequently 
only a perfunctory scratching of the soil. 
And nothing smaller and meaner than the 
huts you see could well be called a house ; 
seventy-five dollars is about their maxi- 
mum cost. The first comers, as a whole, 
are woefully shiftless. Plows, rakes, and 
reapers lie out-of-doors uncared for 
throughout the winter. When you ask 
why this should be, a complete excuse 
is immediately forthcoming, and black 
once more is proved white in the justifi- 
cation. ‘ The ice protects the machinery 
from rust, and the cost in lumber for 
housing the tools would far exceed any 
damage that the weather may cause.” 
You will pass house after house over the 
long, wearisome stretches of trail, and 
never see so much as a flower in a 
tomato-can to prove some homely love of 
beauty. Even in the older lands the 
houses are usually without suspicion of 
paint, bleached to the depressing gray of 
weather-beaten boards. 

But speedily there is at least the 
beginning of a change, and the land 
gradually passes from idleness to hard 
use, for the speculator and the unfor- 
tunate soon sell out, and the whole coun- 
try in the end comes beneath the plow. 
It takes a year or two “ to get the Indian 
out of the soil,” as the phrase goes; and 
very often within the year the land begins 
to show in tilled fields and the homes of 
men. After the coming of schools, vil- 
lages, and post-offices, and an ordered 
life, the kind of settler who leaves living, 
or is carried away dead, gradually dis- 
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appears. Of those who succeed, caught 
by the buoyancy and enterprise of the 
West, many are ne’er-do-weels who have 


miserably failed everywhere else in lifee 


A year’s disaster may come to any man, 
but it is covered time and again by lusty 
boasting. Utter defeat for the home- 
steader of pluck is certainly rare. In 
the notable absence of old men and 
women these people of the new lands 
and of the new cities seem eternally 
young. In the worst of ill luck they are 
eternally hopeful, and by the power of 
youth and hope and hard work they have 
transformed their world in accomplished 
wonders. 

There has been a general shrewd 
choice in lands. Few homesteads have 


“mighty rain-makers. 


22 June 


be planted with drought-resisting trees, 
and everybody knows that forests are 
In the face of what 
has already been done, and is beyond 


' dispute, it would seem rash to say of the 


stoniest desertthat it cannot be made 
to blossom like the rose. 

For the desert conquered produces 
crops in such marvel that records of fact 
are incredible until, as the evidence piles 
up on every hand, you conclude that you 
are in a land of long stories that are all 


‘true. Take an excursion through the 


Yakima Valley, in Washington, where, if 
they have the best land, a man and his 
wife can live Avell on the product of a 
single acre. In the towns between 
Kennewick and North Yakima you 


A TRAIN OF TRAILED CARTS LOADED WITH WHEAT 
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been taken up that cannot be made to 
yield a handsome return for honest indus- 
try in cultivation. The cold winters 
carry hearty living, with a seasonable 
merrymaking of their own, and the 
strange truth is learned that January in 
North Dakota, where the mercury drops 
to twenty and thirty or even forty degrees 
below zero, brings er such suffering from 
the cold as it does i in NewEngland. Pros- 


perity seems everywhere. The free public . 


lands, nearly every acre of them, have 
now been taken up. The conquest of 
the desert has already gone very far, and 
you half accept, as you listen to the 
argument, the enthusiastic faith that 
some day every rod of arid land will be 
profitably used. ‘The barren hills, they 
tell you, can be terraced; as in France 
and Italy; and where so little rain falls 
that dry farming is impossible, they can 


gather from reputable men wonderful 
stories of the fertility of these deep beds 
of lava ash. At Kennewick itself last 
summer—and the instance is proved— 
the peaches grown on two acres of land 
were sold for $2,131. At Zillah is the 
orchard: of young apple-trees that was 
bought at a bargain for $250 an acre, 
and more than paid for itself the 
firs orchard famous at the 
Lewis and Clarke Fair for the great apple 
that weighed more than two pounds and 
a half. And so these tales go: “ Six 
thousand boxes of apples from five 
acres.” ‘Thirteen thousand dollars 
profit in a single year from a farm of 
forty acres.” “ Bare sage-brush land 
selling at five hundred dollars an acre.” 
“Orchard land at two thousand dollars.”’ 
And these stories are true. Two of them 
are vouched for by affidavit; one was 
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confirmed by a distinguished lawyer; an- 
other I had from the Chief of the United 
States Reclamation Service; in another 
case I saw the books. And there were 
other tales, wholly incredible, yet de- 
fended against my protest by a keen 
and persuasive land agent with the ex- 
ultant paradox: “The truth is so won- 
derful that it takes a whopper of a lie to 
express it!” 


Some men would starve in a bake- 


shop, as the saying goes; and it takes 
industry and intelligence to wrest rich 
profits even from these miraculous acres. 
But certainly ‘there are few other places 
where the farmer so surely reaps as he 
sows and works. Sunshine is eternal; 
winter is mild; water is no longer the 
capricious gift of ‘he clouds, and comes 
when it is needed. The reward, except 
for the small changes of the fruit market, 
depends on nothing but a man’s own 
efforts—its limit seems actually to lie 
within the impossible land of dreams. 
‘ And to think,” drawled a lank tender- 
foot, “that that there land has been 
lyin’ outdoors and unteched ever sence 
Adam was a yearlin’.” | 

The old West of cowboy and miner 
has all but passed away. The new West 
in the North, in the mass a great frater- 
nity of farmers, has caught its spirit and 
is diffusing its inspiration. The call to 
its life is like a conversion to religion, 
and no convert is ever lost, though 
temptations of hardship and misfortune 
abound. Difference in soil and crops 
and markets may force the farmer 
through repeated failure to learn his 
trade anew. He may find that the world 
of the West is primitively based on the 
simplest wants, and that it is very rough 
and crude; but wherever a man may be 
native—Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Canada 
—he has found a hearty home, and uni- 
versally he is emphatic in his declara- 
tion of preference. He delights to tell 
you, until you are weary of the repeti- 
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tion: “I could never live in the Eadst 
again.” 

The Northwest is so new that at times 
it is unconscious of joint human interests, 
the social and political things that are 
created when men live together. It is 
so new that its life will often seem form- 
less and disordered. Yet its character 
is sharply drawn beyond mistaking. In 
accusation you may truly say that it 
is materialistic, devoid of illusions, self- 
assertive, and mad for a gamble. Its 
bias is bluffly contemptuous. It bitterly 
hates a do-nothing philosopher, and it is 
brutally intolerant of those who are in 
any wise dependent on luxuries. Its 
prejudice often looks upon the East as 
a small world of small men—a popula- 
tion of bloodless clerks, whom it sus- 
pects of a cheating wit as a Breton sus- 
pects a Norman. But its faults are all 
of the surface, and it is child-honest, 
sane, healthy, and charitable. It judges 
men not on their past but on their pres- 
ent. Its patriotism is intense ;.its very 
materialism ideal. In enthusiasm and 
faith and generous passions the North- 
western farmers are like college boys. 
Good-humored, hospitable, brave, un- 
complaining, they form a brotherhood 
of all men who are willing to work. 
They hold nothing impossible ; they are 
eager at their tasks—lightning quick in 
the solution of strange problems. In 
the greatest and swiftest battle ever 
fought with wild nature they are turning 
a boundless desert into a garden. Work- 
ing like Titans, they are building rail- 
ways and great cities. For the North- 
west they have made this the age of 
heroic industry, and because of them in 
that spacious and free-breathing land the 
most prosaic progress becomes of thrill- 
ing and dramatic importance ; and every 
step gained—that marked and striking 
thing—is an advance in the verging drift 
of our Republic toward the North and 
toward a yet further West. 
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BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY L. A. HOLMAN 


lished in the magazine called Lend- 

a-Hand Miss Annie Sullivan’s first 
report of what I called then the miracle 
of her first year with Helen Keller. The 
names of these two ladies are so closely 
associated that you cannot think of one 
without thinking of the other. In any 
study of the science of education from 
our time forward both names must be 
studied together; and if there is any 
science of education, as I think there is, 
the study of their united life is most 
important. I think I have said in The 
Outlook before now what I have certainly 
said in print a hundred times, that no 
other treatise on education will give to 
a conscientious student so much light as 
to the principles of education as the 
appendix of Miss Sullivan to the “ Life 
of Miss Keller.” That appendix goes 
quite in detail into the methods or proc- 
esses by which Miss Sullivan was able 
to lead her pupil from step to step. Of 
the result of that leading we now have 
twenty years of experience and sugges- 
tion. Those twenty years have thus 
given us a great deal of new knowledge 
of what language is, of what memory is, 
of some of the other processes of thought. 
It seems to me that those years have 
silenced forever some of the old saws or 
pretended postulates in education. It is 
quite certain that this record of those 
years is of use, not only for people who 
have no sight and no hearing, but for 
all of us. 

It proves, for example, that the loss 
so terrible of sight and sound is not 
without compensation. At the age of 
seven years, between the second day of 
March, 1887, to the first day of May, 
1887, Helen had learned to talk. Her 
vocabulary was small, but she knew how 
to use it. She talked with her fingers 
on the palm of her teacher’s hand#*+ On 
May Day she came to Miss Sullivan and 
said, ‘Give Helen key : open door.” “I 
then taught her the word will,” says Miss 


Sullivan, “and she learned at once to 


I: will be twenty years since I pub- 


say, ‘Give Helen key and Helen will 
open door.’” She had already learned 
what is, it seems, the first germ of Lan- 
guage, that everything has a name. She 
had also learned the use and value of 
verbs, and on May Day she finds out 
what tenses are. —TThe same summer, after 
four months of study, she wrote with her 
own pencil a letter to her mother which 
was perfectly legible. It begins, “* Helen 
will write mother letter. Papa did give 
Helen medicine. Mildred will sit in 
swing,” and so on for twenty short lines. 
‘Two months after she wrote to the blind 
girls at the Boston Asylum the letter, 
more legible than the average letter which 
I receive in my daily correspondence 
(and this means wholly legible), which 
begins, “Helen will write little blind 
girls a letter. Helen and Teacher will 
come.to see little blind girls. Helen and 
Teacher will go in steam cars to Boston.” 
My attention was called very early to 
what still seems to me the interesting 
fact that in one of these early letters 
Helen wrote the word chrysanthemum 
with perfect accuracy. Miss Sullivan 
says that it sometimes seems as if she 
took in a long word more easily than a 
shortone. Not long since I asked them 
about this, and was told, in reply, that 
Miss Sullivan could not recall any occa- 
sion—in almost twenty years, observe— 
when Helen had forgotten the spelling of 
any word that she had learned to spell. 
LI have gone out of my way to state 
this fact because it shows what class of 
compensations I allude to when I say 
that such difficulties as she has have their 
compensations. There is no mother who 
reads these lines whose. first-born child 
ever learned four hundred words in the 
four months which followed the fafa 
and mamma of the beginning; and there 
is no reader of these lines, excepting Miss 
Keller, who will read them, who in eigh- 
teen years has not mistaken the spell- 
ing of a word which she has learned. 
Such is a single instance of what I call 
the compensations of a life which, if we 
379 


take the old classification, has but three 
senses, where most lives have five. 


By great good luck to me, it happens 
that Miss Keller and I can call each 
other cousin. On my mother’s side I 
descend from the Everetts in Norfolk 
County, in Massachusetts. One of them 
went to Hanover, in New Hampshire, 
when it was still called Dresden; one of 
his descendants went to Kentucky, and 
of this Kentucky line Helen Keller is 
born. When I read Miss Sullivan’s let- 
ter of 1888 about her, and Mr. Anagnos’s 
most interesting report of her first year 
at the Blind Asylum, I boldly claimed 
cousinship, and from that time of her 
girlhood until to-day I have had the 


privilege of intimate correspondence with 
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her,’and I think she would let me say 
of cordial friendship. While I am writ- 
ing I am struggling all the time with the 
temptation of repeating interesting things 
which she has said to me from time to 
time. If I did this, there is good chance 
that the reader might make his own 
inferences as to her revelations of her- 
self. But I believe it will be better for 
me to try to compare the child of eight 
years with the woman of twenty-six, 
and to give to teachers, if I can, some 
hints which eighteen years give as to the 
methods of her growth, and the Eternal 
Principle beneath them. 

How is it that a woman of twenty-six 
has never made a mistake in spelling? 
How is it that she speaks with a kind of 
certainty as to people she has read about, 
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or whose writings she has read, almost 
as she might speak of the butcher and 
baker and candlestick-maker of Wren- 
tham ? Is this because she has only three 
senses, or is it because she has been 
educated as none of the rest of us have 
been educated ? 

It is very difficult for you and me, 
dear Average Reader, to reconstruct the 
circumstances of the early life of this 
little girl. Miss Sullivan found her at 
Tuscumbia in the little cottage which 
was assigned for her home, wi an 
attached negro servant who could feed 
her and could train her to dress and 
undress her doll. 

You see the whole. 

When this child of seven wanted any- 
thing, wanted to go anywhere, wanted 
to ask any question, she was unable to 
express her wish. She could show anger 
when no one answered her wish, but she 
could not tell what she wanted. 

Well, three months after, you find that 
child spelling chrys- 


that means, you hear the word ribbon 
and you know what that means. Sup 
pose those are the only tidings from the 
outside which you receive between sun- 
rise and sunset of that day, and suppose 
that you do not know that the sun has 
risen or that the sun has set, or that 
there is any sun. 

It is quite clear that you would re- 
member those three facts of the meaning 
of the sound water and doll and nbbon 
with a certain fixity and surety which are 
wholly unknown to that bright boy of 
yours who is now looking out of the 
window to see a company of soldiers go 
by. When the day is closed, your little 
Arthur will have had at least ten thou- 
sand impressions made upon his sensés. 
Among them will be these truths, which 
are not in themselves central, about 
water, doll, and ribbon. It is clear 
enough that the impression on little 
‘Arthur has nothing of the intensity 
which belongs to the impression made 

on poor little Helen 


anthemum in a let- 
ter to her mother. 
One such illustra- 
tion of the omnip- 
otence which has 
been thrown open 
to her is as good as 
a hundred. 

What were her 
advantages ? 

Please to imag- 
ine yourself, dear 
Average. Reader, 
shut up in a white- 
washed room, light- 
ed from the top, 
at such a distance 
from the world that 
you hear nothing, 
whether the whistle 
of a railway or the 
quarrels of dogs or 
the clap of thunder 
or your mother’s 
whisper. Suppose 
that of a sudden 
you hear the word 
water and you know 
what it means, you 
hear the word doll 
and you know what 
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when Miss Sullivan 
first teaches her 
this great secret 
that everything in 
Nature has a name. 

I give this illus- 
tration of varying 
impressions be- 
cause I think that 
all the teachers up 
to the topmost pres- 
ident of the oldest 
university the 
world may find a 
hint here as to the 
impotence of our 
processes of educa- 
tion. Mrs. Fanny 
Kemble once said 
to me, in derision 
of the methods in 
which she was 
trained, that 
cause women easily 
passed from subject 
to subject, as a but- 
terfly passes from a 
carnation to a rose, 
‘women are taught 
a little English and 
a little French and 
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a little German and a little music and a 
little drawing and a little painting and 
a little of ten thousand other things,” 
while for her part she wished she had 
been taught three things well. What I 
observe in Helen Keller is that what 
she knows she knows with a vengeance, 
of what she does not know she acknowl- 
edges her ignorance with sublime au- 
dacity. I wish I could say that I know 
nothing of the Pali language with the 
same carelessness with which Helen 
would say that she does not know the 
difference between blue and yellow. 


The most serious observation which 
any one makes who reviews the twenty 
years since Miss Keller’s new birth is 
this: While we have been taught by many 


thoughtful philosophers that all our ideas 
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HOLDING A CONVERSATION 


WITH A LITTLE FRIEND 


come to us from what we see and hear and 
feel of the outward world, there appears 
this young woman who cannot see and 
cannot hear, yet whose idealism is more 
ideal than that of nine out of ten of the 
five-sense people. And as you read the 
story of her life, you are constantly sur- 
prised in this very matter. Language. 
for instance; this young woman who 
could not speak and who could not hear 
learns how to speak and learns how to 
hear with her fingers, and eventually with 
her lips and tongue, and, what seems 
more remarkable, she has a _ special 
fondness for language. I do not myself 
speak French well. But I am told that 
Helen’s French accent is better than that 
of some people who can use their ears. 
When she was fitting herself for college, 
she said to me—in spoken language, 
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observe—that she was at work on Xeno- 
phon’s Anabasis. She spoke particularly 
of Cyrus’s speech to the Ten Thousand 
before the fatal battle in which they were 
defeated. I remembered of old the col- 
lege jests about those opening books of 
the Anabasis and I said, laughing, 
"Evrevdev éEeAavve, to have her take up 
the words as a Freshman would have 
done in my day and complete the sentence 
with Now, I tell that story, 


not because it illustrates simply the suc- 


cess of the people who taught her how to 
use lips and tongue and throat, but 
because it shows her joy in language as 
language. She will go into little shades 
of pronunciation which I should have 
said she would have been glad to push by. 

When she was learning French, some 
one told her in my presence of the old 
French riddle about the letter A: “ lam 
the captain of twenty-five soldiers, and 
without me Paris would be pris.” Helen 
caught the wit of the riddle at once, and 
laughed heartily at its cleverness. This 
encouraged me to say that a friend of 
mine wanted to translate it into English ; 
and he said, “ I am one of the soldiers, 
and without me London would be un- 
done.” Helen instantly took the humor 
of the translation, but she noticed at 
once that the pronunciation of the @ in 
the first syllable was unusual. “It 
should be,” she said, “that Lendon 
should be ondone.” You cannot talk 
with her five minutes without seeing her 
real fondness for language as language. 

The longest book which she has as 
yet published is her book on Optimism. 
Here she is, imprisoned, if you will let 
me take my old figure, in this white- 
washed room, open only to the sky, and 
she writes this careful, thoughtful, and 
convincing little book on Optimism. 
Part First, Optimism Within; Part Two, 
Optimism Without; Part Three, The 
Practice of Optimism. I have been try- 
ing to write out some statement of her 
feeling about the majesty of Ideas—or, 
if you want to be grand, the majesty of 
The Idea. But I cannot make so good 
a statement as she does: “ Philosophy is 
the history of a deaf-blind person writ 
large from the talks of Socrates, up 
through Plato, Berkeley, and Kant. 
Philosophy records the efforts of human 


intelligence to be free of the clogging 
material world and fly forth into a un 
verse of pure idea. A deaf-blind person 
ought to find special meaning in Plato’s 
Ideal World.” 

St. John begins his Gospel by saying, 
“In the beginning was the Word.” If 
you want to be very modern and very 
grand at the same time, you say that St. 
John did. not say this but that another 
man of the same name said it. That 
makes no difference ; somebody said so. 
And when Goethe wants to describe 
Faust at the beginning of his poem, Faust 
is speculating as to this postulate of the 
Gospel, “In the beginning was the 
Word,” and because Goethe wants to 
represent Faust as “ going to the devil,” 
if I may use our fine colloquial phrase, 
he comes out by substituting for that text 
the words, “In the beginning was the 
act.” That is the sum and substance of 
the whole thing. Do we mean smoke and 
dust in life, or dowe mean the Holy Spirit? 

Well, here you have a sane, sound, 
unprejudiced woman, who, by what you 
like to call accident, cannot see anything. 
By a similar accident, she cannot hear 
anything. In the eternal controversy 
between the Word and the Fact she can- 
not see the written word in the stars, in 
the ocean, in the green grass, in the vio- 
let or the dandelion. She cannot hear 
the spoken word in the song of the blue- 
bird or the cricket or the peep-frog or the 
thunder or the surf on the shore. But 
none the less she does know what is the 
omnipotence of God, what is the Infinite 
range of Hope, and what is Faith in the 
unseen. And she has found out on the 
island where she lives what is the prac- 
tice of Optimism. 

“If I should try to say anew the creed 
of the optimist, I should say something 
like this: ‘I believe in God, I believe in 
man, I believe in the power of the spirit. 
I believe it is a sacred duty to encourage 
ourselves and others; to hold the tongue 
from any unhappy word against God’s 
world, because no man has any right to 
complain of a universe which God made 
good, and which thousands of men have 
striven to keep good. I believe we should 
so act that we may draw nearer and more 
near the age when no man shall live at 
his ease while another suffers.’”’ 


THE ¥OYS OF SMALL BOAT 
SAILING 


BY WILLIAM FREDERICK DIX 


too far from town to be easily 

reached 
“ When the old spring fret comes o’er you 
And the red gods make their medicine again,” 
where the white sails sparkle above the 
blue water, and where the breeze comes 
racing in from the ocean moist and salt, 
or drifting seaward, sweet with the per- 
fume stolen from the pine forests as it 
passed through them. Sea breeze or 
land breeze, it is all the same to me so 
long as it swells the sail and tautens the 
dripping sheet-rope, for it blows the cob- 
webs from my brain and lets in the sun- 
shine. Sea breeze or land breeze, sun- 
light or starlight, it is always beautiful. 
The low shores are clad with dense 
forests and dotted here and there with 
pretty summer homes and hotels. Down 
by the sea great areas of salt marsh 
stretch away on each side of the inlet, 
yellow, green by day, trackless, unlighted 
wastes by night. Further away from the 
sea the bay curves gently to the west- 
ward, and six or eight miles up the 
wooded shores are the homes only of the 
heron and the fish-hawk. No high hills 
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shut out the wind, and it is rarely that the 
ripples are not racing across the water. 

Some say that the fishing at the inlet 
is excellent, but whether they catch min- 
nows or whales I cannot say, for I have 
nevey had time to fish there. Some go 
down with guns and canvas coats and 
lie among the salt marshes at dawn wait- 
ing for wild ducks ; but I always sail so 
late at night under the stars or the moon 
that I cannot get up so early. I have 
even heard of golf links and tennis courts 
somewhere along the shore, and of good: 
roads near by for motoring, but of these 
I am: ignorant, for I have a twenty-foot 
catboat, there are only twenty-four hours 
in the day, and I must sleep a little ! 

In the attic of a certain little hotel 
standing by the water’s edge I keep a 
satchel of old clothes, and as they are 
packed away damp and salt-savored in 
the autumn, they are perhaps somewhat 
more wrinkled every spring; but the 
crabbtr, as he wades waist-deep in the 
water, towing his skiff behind him, recog- 
nizes ‘me at once in them. 

“ Hello, Will!” he sings out; ‘ daown 
again, are ye ?” 
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“\ GENTLE BREEZE 


“Hello, Ollie! how’s crabbing this 
year?” 

“Fair. Nice breeze o’ wind to-day.” 

I luff up toward him. 

“T see ye hain’t forgot that there ketch 
I learned ye when ye was a boy,” he 
remarks, noting expertly the details of 
the rigging. 

“No,” I say, “it’s the best halyard 
fastening I ever saw.” 

And indeed it is. The halyards pass 
through pulley-wheels fastened to the 
deck at the foot of the mast, then run aft 
a few feet to the cock-pit coping where 
the cleats are screwed. Instead of wind- 
ing them in the usual way, diagonally 
about these, I bring the line down the 
left side of the cleat, around the rear 
end, forward along the right side, around 
the front end, then over the top diago- 
nally to the rear and around that end, 
then forward and loop it under the taut 
line lying along the left of the cleat. The 
fastening is perfectly secure, for the more 
strain on the halyard the faster it binds; 
yet one sharp pull on the slack end, 
which you can carry aft to the tiller, 
releases the halyards at once. This is 


especially useful with the peak halyard 
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when you are alone in the boat, and 
allows you to lower the peak and relieve 
the strain upon the sail when you are 
running before a stiff wind. You need 
never have a balloon jibe with this catch, 
even if your halyard cleats are forward— 
and the halyards are much less in the 
way when they are forward. It sounds 
complicated on paper, but so do Rus- 
kin’s directions in architecture in his 
* Mornings in Florence,” while in reality 
they are quite simple when you put them 
in practice. 

Do you know what a balloon jibe is, 
by the way? You may have sailed a 
catboat for many years and never had 
one. It is entirely different from the 
common or garden variety, which is 
most useful in light winds when you 
want to get around the race-buoy in a 
hurry or round up to a pier, and with 
which every small boat sailor is familiar. 

A balloon jibe can occur only when 
you are sailing straight before a strong 


- wind, with perhaps an occasional extra 


heavy puff, and when your peak is high 
and your boom light. The wind then 
pours so heavily into the center of the 
sail that it bellies out and raises the 
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boom up. Should you neglect to ease 
up sharply or lower your peak consider- 
ably, the boom will rise with sickening 
suddenness, then dip into the water, 
then, as the boat rocks heavily to port 
and then to starboard, the end of the 
boom rises straight up into the air, and 
sail, boom, sheet-rope, and all wrap them- 
selves about the mast, and you are hope- 
lessly shipwrecked. The only thing to 
do is to pole or be towed to the nearest 
shore, shin up the mast, unrig the hal- 
yards, get the sail down, and rig her 
anew amid the jeers of unsympathetic 
fellow-sailormen. I will confess that I 
had a balloon jibe once, and the subject 
is too painful for me to dwell longer 
upon it. 

The catboat is the swallow of small 
sailboats; it flashes and flies about 
under perfect control, beating up easily 
into the wind, flying lightly before it, 
darting hither and yon with graceful 
ease. It sails closer to the wind than a 
sloop-rigged boat, pokes its nose straight 
up to the pier with no bowsprit to punch 
into any one who might be standing upon 
it, and needs no extra hand alternately to 
loosen and belay the jib-halyards. With 


“a CERTAIN LITTLE HOTEL STANDING BY THE WATER’S EDGE” 


a deep centerboard and a few easily 
changed gravel-bags of ballast, one may 
sail alone in her without help in a stiff 
breeze, and toss her into and out of the 
wind with light touches on the tiller. A 
centerboard catboat of eighteen or twenty 
or twenty-two feet in length on the water- 
line can sail in a few inches of water, 
yet stand considerable sea, even without 
a cabin—that is, considerable sea for 
sheltered waters. When the white-caps 
dance across the bay, and the shores 
have no high hills upon them to conjure 
up sudden puffs and gusts, you can reef 
her down to the third line of reefing- 
points, -sit up on the windward gun’’, 
take your drenching of spray in the spirit 
of sport, watch the foam swirl along the 
lee scuppers, and sing aloud in sheer 
ecstasy, matching your wits against the 
weather, and jam her into the wind to the 
last point. 

With a gentle breeze and a blue sky 
you can loaf along in the sunshine, occu- 
pied just enough physically and mentally 
to enjoy to the full your holiday. But, 
best of all, when the stars are out and a 
thin crescent moon hangs in the sky, 


when the shore lines fade away and are 
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lost in the night, when the evening wind 
lags lazily in from the sea, when some 
one aboard with you takes the guitar out 
from its green case and a sweet soprano 
voice rises to its accompaniment, then, 
ah ! then comes to you, as you sit dreamily 
in the stern, with the tiller gently pushing 
against your hand, the idyllic charm of 
small boat sailing. 

A faint chug-chugging comes to your 
ears across the water and your nostrils 
are insulted with a whiff of gasoline, a 
tiny row of yellow lights in the distance 
announce the presence of a motor-boat, 
and you feel the same contempt for this 
sea-going trolley-car that the mariners of 
the frigates of the forties felt for the first 
steamships. Pooh! a- motor-boat! no 
delicate science of tacking and running 
free, no flirting with every passing zephyr, 
no skillful fencing of wits versus wind 
there! A motor-boat is all very well if 
you want to get anywhere, but who wants 
to get anywhere when you have left the 
city and business and duties behind you 
and have come down to this breeze- 
strewn estuary from the sea? Up river 
or down river, it makes no difference, so 


long as there is a sailing breeze. Mid- 
day dinner or supper can wait, there is 
no hurry. 


“ Lazily swings each canvas fold, 
All the sky is a golden glory, 

All the sea is shimmering gold. 
Ah! the dreamy, tremulous motion! 

The long waves come and the long waves go.” 


Sometimes of a late afternoon we will 
pack our supper baskets and chafing- 
dish aboard, sail down to the inlet where, 
through a narrow channel, the ebb tide 
pours out through the breakers, camp 
upon the sandy beach, and watch the 
sun set behind the woods and the moon 
rise from the sea. Early in the evening 
the cool sea breeze awakens, and a little 
before midnight we up sail and flee home- 
ward before it, skirting the sedges and 
shoals, occasionally running upon an 
oyster-bed so sharply that the skipper 
may have to step overboard and push 
the boat off into deeper water, finally = 
making for the well-known dark shadow 
on the shore caused by the great willow- 
tree which guards the pier. 

The careful sailor, when he has others 
aboard, never makes fast his sheet-rope 
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about the cleat so temptingly near his 
hand under the tiller, but holds it free, 
no matter how it tugs; for that is his 
safety-valve, and no matter how hard or 
unexpected the puff of wind, he can 
instantly ease the sail simultaneously 
as he luffs up. It is the inexperienced 
amateur who takes chances, who makes 
fast his sheet-rope or who allows it to 
lie about under the feet of his passengers, 
who neglects to keep his eye on the peak 
when running before the wind. The 
expert takes no chances; he knows that 
the catboat is as nervous as a race-horse, 
with mettle quite as fine, that it is gentle 
and easily guided by the skilled hand, 
but will take instant advantage of any 
unwariness. ‘This is what makes the art 
of small boat sailing one of the most 
delicate and fascinating in the world; 
and he who has learned the art, through 
years of experience and patience and 
study, whose judgment is lightning quick 
and accurate, whose muscles and actions 


respond instinctively to every situation, 
will find a joy in the sport that cannot 
be told of in words. 

Yes, I know a shining waterway girt by 
green-clad shores, where a certain mod- 
est little craft with white sides and shin- 
ing brass and woodwork awaits me. We 
are the best of friends, we two, and when 
the spice of spring fragrance fills the air, 
and the old spring fret comes o’er me, I 
think longingly of that satchel of old 
clothes lying in the dark attic, of a cer- 
tain little pier, of Ollie crabbing waist- 
deep in the water, of old Gene, the draw- 
tender at the bridge, and of Cap’n Bart, 
who has just written me that he must rig 
a new toppinglift for me; and I hum to 
myself the immoral refrain, 


“ When joy and duty clash, 
Let the duty go to smash !” 


And strong indeed must be the impedi- 
ment that keeps me from a week-end 
with tiller and sheet-rope. 


“AND JAM HER UP INTO THE WIND TO THE LAST POINT” 
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THE START OF A FRESHMAN RACE 


f \HOUGH Harvard and Yale have 
rowed against each other ever 
since 1852, their first dual con- 

test on the Thames at New London was 

held in the spring of the year 1878. 

Before that time their races had been 

more or less sporadic, since the two 

Universities met at different places and 

in the company of many other crews, 

these regattas being held under the 
auspices of the Intercollegiate Rowing 

Association. The first race was rowed 

at Center Harbor on Lake Winni- 

piseogee, and the succeeding ones at 

Worcester on Lake Quinsigamond, at 

Springfield on the Connecticut River, 

at Boston on the Charles River, and on 

Lake Saratoga. The Thames was finally 

chosen because of its great natural 

beauty, its suitability as a race-course 
for two crews, and the fact that it lies 
approximately half-way between Cam- 
bridge and New Haven. As a course 
for more than two crews it has not 
proved altogether satisfactory, though 
this experiment has on several occasions 
been tried. 

Since 1878 twenty-six races have been 
rowed over the four-mile course, of which 
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Yale has won eighteen and Harvard 
eight. The fastest time on record is 
20 minutes 10 seconds, made by 
Yale in 1888; and fortunately so far . 
there has nevef been a tie race in the 
University eight-oar contests. It isnow . 
the custom 6 row three races on regatta = 
day—a fréshman eight-oar race of two 
miles, a University coxswain four-oar 
race of two miles, and a University eight- 
oar race of four miles. The river is 
broad, with the exception of a few places, 
is fairly deep, and though its surface can 
occasionally become extremely rough, 
the many coves and sheltered reaches 
afford, on the stormiest days, some 
chance for practice. From the banks, 
which are covered with thick verdant 
foliage, the land rises gradually to the 
rolling farming country beyond, in which 
nestle peaceful New England home- 
steals. 

The Harvard quarters and boat-house 
are on the east bank of the river, just 
four miles above the railway drawbridge 
which spans the Thames at New London. 
The freshman quarters, which were for- 
merly used by the University crew, con- hae 


sist of a cottage built on a low plateau 
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near the river bank— it and the entire 
surrounding locality being known as 
Red Top. The University crew is now 
quartered in a group of cottages about 
half a mile back of Red Top on higher 
land, which has the advantage of a 
healthier position. The Yale quarters 
are in the town of Gales Ferry, a mile 
farther up stream on the same bank. 
Formerly a large native house was used, 
but two years ago, through the generos- 
ity of one of their graduates, the crew 
was presented with a splendid up to-date 
building with a dormitory, comfortable 
living-rooms, and shower-baths. ‘This 
new building overlooks the river, and 
has the advantage of permanency, though 
its location in the town itself is hardly 
as pleasant as the more rustic surround- 
ings of the Harvard quarters. 

Towards the end of the first week in 
June preparations are made for the recep- 
tion of the crews, and it is not an easy 
matter to have everything in such good 
working order that when the men arrive 
there will be no break in their work. A 
day or two before the appointed time the 
staff of servants is sent down, and they 
begin to clean and scrub-.the rooms and 


put the unused ranges into working order. 
They are supervised by the crew man- 
ager, a tireless individual who has left 
more to be done at the last minute 
than he should, and is reaping his re- 
ward in nervous worry. Perhaps the 
captain is a bit of a martinet, in which 
case, if things do not go right, the man- 
ager will be held responsible and made 
the scapegoat for the sins of the entire 
staff. There are a thousand and one 
little affairs for him to attend to, from 
counting the bed linen to arranging with 
a French-speaking chef the menu for the 
evening meal, as he scuffles about, straw 
hat on the back of his head, collar fast 
melting, and pockets stuffed with count- 
less sheets of paper. Down in the boat- 
house the riggers are hard at work un- 
loading the shells from the baggage-car 
in which they have traveled from Boston 
or New Haven, and putting them on 
their proper racks. The engineer of the 
launch is shoveling coal on to his fires 
and swearing quietly to himself because 
the manager has lent a deaf ear to the 
two or three simple wishes he has been 
harping on all winter. How can he be 
expected to keep the launch in good 
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condition when the end of the pier is 
covered with rusty nails that scratch the 
clean white paint off her sides, and, what 
is more, the quality of the coal given him 
is enough to drive the firemen of a six- 
knot tramp steamer into an attack of 
melancholia ?—of course he has a race in 
mind with the rival launch, but he keeps 
that plan strictly to himself. Before the 
exhausted manager has half his work 
done, the crew blows in, boisterous and 
jubilant, and proceeds to make his life 
miserable with criticisms and demands 
that are purposely impossible. But the 


Suppose one were to row a time trial. 
At the start, sitting on the bank, would 
be a peaceful and rural-looking Yankee 
farmer, square-bearded and togged out 
in a broad straw hat and dust-colored 
clothes. He might be fishing, or he 
might be merely watching these “ gol- 
darn college boys ” row, but in the palm 
of his hand there would be a very accu- 
rate and expensive stop-watch. Imme- 
diately that the crew started he would 
jump to his feet, pull a red bandanna 
handkerchief out of his pocket and wave 
it in the air. Half a mile farther down 


AN OBSERVATION TRAIN 


boats are rigged and the captain orders 
the men dressed in half an hour for a 
row, so they leave the manager for a few 
moments’ peace and tumble off to their 
rooms to unpack and make tidy. 

The first appearance of either crew on 
the river always excites the most intense 
interest on the part of the other, and the 
first impression, whether favorable or 
otherwise, affords ground for much spec- 
ulation and discussion. Years ago, when 
the feeling between the crews was not as 
good as it now is and there was a tend- 
ency to screen the performances of one 
from the other, innumerable dodges 
were used for the purpose of spying. 


the river would be a coy and buxom 
young woman clad in a bright calico 
dress and wearing a sunbonnet tied de- 
inurely under her chin. When the crew 
passed she would likewise jump to her 
feet, wave another red bandanna, and 
dash off through the scrub in a most 
athletic and unfeminine manner. So on 
down to the finish of the course, these 
simple farmer folk, spaced regularly 
every half-mile, would suddenly evince 
the keenest interest in the racing crew, 
and eventually know, to a fraction of a 
second, in a clear and concise way, 
exactly how long it took to cover the 
whole distance or any; fraction of it. 
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Nowadays the substitutes and freshmen 
have something better to do, and either 
crew is privileged to follow the other 
over the course during a trial and snap 
as many watches on them as they please. 
The Harvard crew invites the Yale crew 
to watch its rowing from the launch 
John Harvard, and the Yale crew 
returns the compliment with the Ehhu 
Yale—in fact, an attitude of friendly, 
generous rivalry has taken the place of 
the foolish animosity so prevalent in the 
years gone by. 

The life of the men at New London, 


and dress when this exercise is over, if 
one may call getting into a soft shirt, 
sweater, and flannel trousers dressing, 
and immediately sit down to a substan- 
tial breakfast. Usually, just after break- 
fast, the managers, who have arisen at 
the unhappy hour of six and gone to 
New London to shop and to get the 
mail, return, and the men put in a busy 
hour with their letters. By nine we find 
them trooping down to the boat-house 
for the morning row, which is never very 
long or severe. It generally consists of 
a stretch of paddling, say a mile up or 


AN OTSERVATION BOAT 


for the short time that it lasts, is nearly 
ideally healthy and pleasant. Of course 
there is work and serious work to be 
done, but there is also a great deal of 
recreation of the most wholesome kind. 
The hours are naturally very strict and 
the discipline rigid. As a general rule, 
the men rise at 7:30 a.m., and immedi- 
ately go for a walk of a half-mile through 
some wooded path or across the fields, 
breaking into a smart run as they ap- 
proach the quarters again. Itisa motley 
throng, clad in pajamas, nightshirts, and 
jerseys, that turns out at this early hour 
each morning, but at all’ events a very 


hale and hearty one. The men wash 
7 


down stream and return. During the 
examination period it is made rather 
short, so that the men can be back at 
their studies in time to finish a three- 


hour test before 1:30 p.m. Lunch isa 
rather quiet meal, for the hard after- 
noon’s work with its many troubles and 
woes is before the crew. On the days 
when a time trial is to be rowed the men 
are inclined to be nervous and show it 
perceptibly by their actions, though after 
the meal is over they will very likely fall 
asleep and not wake until called. At 
the Harvard quarters scrub baseball 
used to be a most popular game in the 
early afternoon, but since a captain and 
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stroke of one of the recent crews broke 
a bone in his ankle a few days before 
the race while engaged in this sport, 
it has been placed under a ban. Asa 
rule, the men get quite enough exercise 
during the day to be content with cards 
and games of less physical and more 
mental exertion. Chess, checkers, and 
bridge serve to while away the hours 
that hang heavy on their hands. After 
the evening row the men take their bath 
and get ready for dinner, which never 
seems to come toosoon. On the whole, 
the dinner is a cheerful meal, though it 
is to a certain extent affected by the 
work, good or bad, the crew did during 
the afternoon, and also by the time the 
rival crew may have made over the 
course. Perhaps there are several dif- 
ferences of opinion as to what this time 
really was, and then begins a most glori- 
ous discussion, with the pessimists on 
one side and the optimists on the other. 
The optimists usually win, for they drag 
up various explanations for a fast per- 
formance that the pessimists really want 
to believe in and eventually do. For 
instance, the optimists point out that 
there was a very strong wind blowing 
down the course ; nobody can deny that ; 
and then the recent rain has made the 
river current much faster to-day than it 
was “when we rowed the course last 
Thursday ”—and so on until it is satis- 


factorily explained and all are happy 
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again. ‘There always seems to be some- 
body on a crew who can play the piano 
well, especially so after each man has 
had his allowance of ale and dinner is 
over. Thenis the time that Tom, Dick, 
or Harry is put down on the piano-stool 
and made to perform, while the others 
either sing or sit around and listen until 
the captain shouts “ Bedtime !” and the 
shop is shut. 

Thus we have completed a day with 
crews at New London, which, with a few 
variations, corresponds pretty much to 
what really happens. Of course during 
the examination period things do not run 
quite as smoothly, for there is consider- 
ableworry and strain on the men’s minds. 
The spare hours of the day are given up 
to study, and there is little opportunity 
for fun and amusement, but when these 
are over everybody heaves a sigh of relief 
and sets about to have a good time. 

Each year it is customary for the two 
crews to exchange calls; one year the 
Harvard crew journeys to Gales Ferry, 
and the next year the Yale crew jour- 
neys to Red Top. Thése calls are 
inclined to be rather stiff, although they 
are carried out with the best of intentions, 
and there is a certain element of humor 
in the unbending formality which attends 
them. Clad in their best “Sunday-go- 
to-meeting”’ blazers and uniforms, the 
visiting crew tramps up to its rival’s 
camp. They are received with the 
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utmost dignity, and immediately the ball 
of conversation is started rolling, touch. 
ing everything, from the weather to the 
condition of the countryside, until it in- 
evitably falls on rowing. Briefness on 
these occasions is considered a cardinal 
virtue, for they only serve to introduce 
the men to each other and break the ice ; 
as a matter of fact, many of the members 
of the two crews are old schoolmates 
and friends, so that in the evenings much 
informal visiting is carried on between 
Gales Ferry and Red Top. Bedtime for 
the crew is the hour when the managers 
are widest awake and looking for trouble. 
Not content with having to get up at six 
o’clock in the morning, they must needs 
occasionally spend the whole night on a 
coon hunt. Somebody brings a good 
dog down, and if the moon is shining 
and he finds a trail, the fun begins—back 
across the country and through the 
woods until the coon is treed or the trail 
lost. 
bath are strictly observed, in that rowing 
is suspended. The more religious men 
attend church at New London in the 
morning, while others, courteously termed 
open-air worshipers, spend the forenoon 
on the water in a canoe with a book. 
Often some graduate or friend brings 
his yacht up river and takes the crews 
for a run down the Sound, while they lie 
around the decks and find relaxation in 
the cool salt breezes. 


THE NEW YALE QUARTERS, GALES FERRY 


On Sunday the laws of the Sab-- 


As the annual Harvard-Yale baseball 
games are played before the boat race is 
rowed, the returns from them are sent 
over the wire to the quarters. The 
crew of whichever University wins cele- 
brates the victory after dinner by a bon- 
fire and many and brilliant fireworks, 
always (if not intentionally, at least very 
evidently) visible to the losing camp. 
On several occasions some very ardent 
freshman-substitutes have seen fit to 
drive the victory further home by making 
a clandestine expedition in the small 
hours of the morning to their rival’s 
boat-house and painting the score up in 
large letters along the side of the build- 
ing. This, of course, calls forth much 
indignation from both sides, apologies 
are in order, and the over-ardent young- 
sters are made to go and wash out their 
indiscretions with turpentine. 

As race day approaches things take 
on a more interesting and lively appear- 
ance. Graduates arrive to size up the 
situation and see if the crews are doing 
the trick the way they used to do tt 
thirty years ago. The omnipresent offi- 
cial photographers and newspaper men 
haunt the boat-houses and endeavor to 
catch a characteristic group. Yachts 
begin to enter the lower harbor, and 
those belonging to privileged frends 
sail up the river and anchor in the stream. 
It has been customary for the past two 


or three years to hold a graduates’ eight- 
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oar race on the day before the Univer- 
sity contest; and last year Mr. Graves, 
of Yale, gave a handsome cup to be 
raced for annually by these crews. ‘The 
event causes the greatest enthusiasm 
and merriment, largely because the crews 
are constituted of men whose names one 
could conjure with on the river years 
back, but who have, however, rather lost 
in the meantime their once perfect physi- 
cal condition. 

The race is but a half-mile—quite far 
enough, to be sure—and they are a blown 
and tired pair of crews when they let 
her run after this short dash. The Uni- 
versity crews follow in the launches and 
make bets across the water before the 
start ; then a regularly appointed referee 
gives his instructions, fires a pistol, and 
away the eights go, with the water flying 
and the coxswains yelling. Backs are 
jumping on and legs are driving home 
with a spirit of the old-time rivalry sud- 
denly awakened, and memories of famous 
contests fought over the same water 
come back to the struggling oarsmen. 
It is always a close race and a heart- 
rending finish, for the winning crew never 
seems to get in more than a fewfeetahead. 

The freshman four-oar race is held on 


22 June 


the. same day, and also excites a great 
deal of interest, it, as well as the gradu- 
ates’ race, being regarded as a significant 
omen. If Yale wins, the Harvard Uni- 
versity four figure out the result of 
their coming race with the Yale four as 
follows: “ Well, we could always beat 
our freshmen four, five lengths in a mile, 
and Yale could never beat hers more 
than three. Their freshman four only 
beat our freshman four half a length in 
a mile, or a length in two miles, so after 
all we are one length better than Yale.” 
The reverse is deduced if Yale wins; so, 
unless the omen is a Satisfactory one, it 
is disregarded. 

But now look at the river. Down the 
middle of the stream are two long, 
narrow lanes marked every half-mile by 
three tall poles driven into the river bed ; 
the pole in ‘the center flies a white flag, 
and those on either side a red and a blue. 
They lead straight to the draw of the 
railway bridge, which seems like a toy, 
with a toy train crawling over it, four 
miles away. From the navy-yard, half 
the distance to the finish, yachts of every 
description are anchored. Steamers, 
schooners, sloops, catboats, houseboats, 
and yawls are massed together as near 
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the lanes as they can safely get, while the 
draw is continually opening and letting 
more up. In the lower harbor are ap- 
parently even a greater number waiting 
their turn to ascend and obtain a good 
position. A fast, low-lying automobile 
boat races up the lane, filled with col- 
legians who are eager to say a word of 
encouragement to their friends at the 
quarters and to find out the inside opin- 
ions as to to-morrow’s results. The oars- 
men gaze down this long course and 
imagine many and beautiful things. 
How glorious it would be to sweep along 
those last two miles ahead, with the can- 
non booming and the whistles shrieking 
victory | how glorious to glide under the 
drawbridge winners, and let her run 
after the fierce struggle! But these 
thoughts are driven from the dreamers’ 
mind by the captain’s voice calling the 
men to dress for their last practice spin, 
and the stern reality of to-morrow’s race 
is again brought home. 

Down at the Pequot House on the 
night before the race is a scene of gay- 
ety and revelry beyond deseription. 
The river itself fairly sparkles with the 
lights of the yachts and the little green 
and red glows of the buzzing launches 
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as they stea! back and forth or make a 
landing at the Pequot pier. Approach- 


ing the porch of the hotel,one hears the 
strains of a brass band playing college 
airs, and when closer the hum of num- 
berless voices. In the corridors and 
piazzas are the wives, mothers, sisters, 
and sweethearts of every Harvard or 
Yale man one ever knew. In fact, the 
men are there themselves, arguing, dis- 
cussing, and hailing friends they have 
not seen for years, all intent on one 
topic, the coming race. In a corner are 
two dignified old gentlemen, talking very 
quietly but decidedly. 

‘ Well, Jim,” says one, leaning against 
the wall, “ it’s a curious thing that our 
boys should be racing against each other 
to-morrow, exactly as we did ourselves 
at Worcester in 69. Only we are going 
to beat you this time !”’ 

So here are two men to whom the 
traditions of Harvard-Yale boat races 
mean something very near and dear. 
Their friendship was cemented by bat- 
tling against each other forty years ago. 
And to-morrow their sons are to try their 
worth over the grueling, heartbreaking 
four miles. 

Six miles up the river, at the rival 


THE YALE LAUNCH 
The coach trains his crew in action 
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quarters, this momentous evening is 
being spent in a different way. What a 
contrast to the brilliant lights, music, and 
crowds of laughing, excited people is 
the scene in the living-rooms at Red Top 
or Gales Ferry! Faces are a little drawn 
and sober here, and occasionally a yawn 
or two shows the real state of the men’s 
feelings. All is quiet, there is no at- 
tempt at forced gayety or noise; these 
well-trained animals appear to be con- 
serving every effort for the great contest. 
The race is not referred to, but it is 
uppermost in all of their minds. 


The sun has just reached its zenith 
and is beating down pitilessly on the 
smooth river; not a breath of air is stir- 
ring. One can see the heat rising from 
the ground along the river banks, and the 
railway bridge, four miles down stream, 
is slightly miraged and raised above the 
horizon line. ‘The innumerable flags of 
the yachts that have dressed ship, and 
those which mark the lanes, hang limply 
in the listless air. Up the course comes 
the speedy, white Regatta Committee 
boat, followed by the trim Referee’s boat, 
directly headed for Red Top. They are 
returning from their last inspection of the 
course, and are now to call the crews 
out. Like two long snakes, one on 
either bank, the observation trains, 
veritable kaleidoscopes of color, twist 
and bend as they make their way up 
river. Gradually they draw nearer, and, 
with a clanking of brakes, come to a 
halt opposite the starting line. Each is 
a series of miniature grand stands filled 
with eager, expectant men and women. 
It is a wonderfully nice crowd, this; one 
feels as if everybody in each train knew 
and liked everybody else, they look so 
fresh and happy and pleased with life. 
After all said and done, rowing does 
draw the best people to watch its con- 
tests, and at no time does the eminent 
respectability of the New London regatta 
strike home so hard as when these socia- 
ble observation trains, with their Har- 
vard and Yale cars intermixed, come 
to a halt before the University Race. 
The Regatta Committee boat, which 
slowed down for a moment to megaphone 
to the Harvard quarters, has gone on to 
Gales Ferry, and now from under the 


point the long, slim nose of a shell shoots 
out. The backs of the men follow, and 
then the Yale crew glides along without 
a splash, like a beautiful piece of oiled 
machinery. At this first sight of their 
crew the Yale cars break loose into 
resounding cheers, and back and forth 
across the river echoes the well-measured 
beat of their “ Brek-kek-koex.” Witheven 
step the Harvard crew march out of their 
boat-house carrying the light shell down 
to the float, where they toss her deftly 
in the air and drop her into the water. 
In a few moments they have shoved off 
and are pulling away to join Yale at the 
start. Now is the time for the Harvard 
cars to cheer, when they see the power 
and evenness of their crew and the long, 
easy swing of the eight bodies as they 
lift her along. 

Both shells are in line at the start, the 
Referee’s craft has steamed up behind, 
and the Referee himself can be seen, 
standing in the bow, giving his last in- 
structions through a megaphone. 

“Are you ready?” He lowers the 
megaphone and raises his arm. Bang! 
They’re off ! 

The trains lurch forward, and the in- 
tense spectators lean out to discover who 
is ahead. Some cry “ Harvard,” others 
* Yale,” but it is impossible to tell; both 
appear absolutely even. 

The splashing of the first few strokes 
after the start has subsided, and they 
have settled down to their four-mile 
gait—the long, grueling stroke at the 
pace that kills. 

Past the flags they shoot, eating up 
the course mercilessly, half-mile after 
half-mile, yet those sixteen bodies are 
swinging true and together, and the oars 
go in and out with never a ripple. Like 
mere automatons they speed along; from 
the observation train one can notice no 
sign of fag or break in either boat; it 
seems as if thev could keep up that 
easy, rhythmical pace forever. 

It’s a glorious race! This fact at last 
crosses the minds of the spectators who, 
after being disappointed that the crew 
they favored did not take the lead, now 
appreciate the splendid scene. The red 
and blue oars still flash regularly, and 
the sunburnt backs heave, side by side. 

They have passed the navy-yard, but 
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no change. ‘The yachts begin to blow 
their whistles, and cannon roar out en- 
couragement. ‘The noise becomes deaf- 
ening, but yet in all this tumult those 
two slender shells move evenly along 
through the narrow lanes. 

Two miles and a half! Three miles! 
Still no change. ‘The tumult increases, 
and only occasional glimpses of the 
crews can now be caught, for the train 
is going behind some wretched buildings 
to emerge later and cross the drawbridge. 

For a moment the spectators lean 
back, and a few close their eyes as if 
dreading the resulting sight. It is an 
awful moment; anything might happen 
in this brief time—an oar break or a 
man collapse. . 

But the river again and the gliding 
shells. One is ahead and is increasing 
its lead! The backs of the leading 
crew fly on harder at the beginning, and 
the oars flash faster through theair. In 
the losing shell there are signs of col- 
lapse. Two of the men are swinging 
badly out of the boat, and the life of the 
crew is gone; the oars beat the water 
on the recover, and the time is passed 
up from stroke to bow with several 
breaks. For the first time the crew 
appears to be human, and not a mere 
machine. 

A flag drops through the air by the 
rail of the judges’ boat, and the winning 
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shell darts under the bridge—a length of 
open water ahead. 

Pandemonium breaks loose from every 
cannon, whistle, and human throat within 
a radius of two miles. All honor to the 
victors, and also to the vanquished, who 
made such a magnificent fight. 

What matters it which won—Harvard 
or Yale—the sport’s the thing, and that 
was glorious! To the excited partisan, 
who waves his hat and roars his throat 
hearse in the observation train, perhaps 
flaunting victory rather too obviously 
béfore the eyes of the defeated, what 
better lesson.in true sportsmanship could 
be taught than the action of the winning 
crew after it has ceased rowing? The 
captain raises his hand, and leads a cheer 
for the losers, which his exhausted men 
make a final effort to give handsomely. 

“And this, then, is the moral of New 
London, the true essence of good sport: 
to win fairly, to win decisively, and to 
be magnanimous. No deception, no 
trickery, and but little luck can decide 
the outcome of a boat race—true worth 
is. the sole criterion. Whoever wants 
his blood to run faster than it does in 
the ordinary humdrum course of the : 
day’s work, whoever wants the nobler 
instincts of his nature to be appealed to, 
could do far worse than buy a seat in 
the observation train and witness a 
Harvard-Yale boat race at New London. 
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FISHING 
BY ALFRED L. DONALDSON 


Do you know the charm of fishing on the lake, 
With the rod that’s lithe and limber, 
In the shadow of tall timber, 

And the pools of gloom that setting suns forsake? 


Do you know the hush of trolling for the pike, 
Through the waters softly gliding 
And in peace and hope abiding— 

The tingle that foregathers with a strike? 


Do you know the fret of feeling for big trout 
'In deep caverns dark and hollow, 

Till you feel the sudden wallow 
Of the monster as he strikes and goes about? 


Do you know the pride of landing twenty pounds— 
The moments tense with feeling 
As you slowly keep on reeling, 

And the mind foretells the story that astounds? 


Do you know the wistful waiting for a bite, 
Till the sun grows low and mellow, 
And at last, above the yellow, 

You perceive a limpid lantern of the night? 


Do you know the spell that fishing really weaves 
Is the pause it gives to thinking, 
And the way it takes of linking 

The soul of man to water, clouds, and leaves? 


Have you heard the shore-born breezes as they break 
Into lispings soft and winning, 
Like far distant mandolining, 

Drifting down the rippling reaches of the lake ? 


Has the thought of crowded cities crossed your mind, 
Where the tired ones are panting, 
While the sunset gleams are slanting 

Down behind yon solemn hills so cool and kind? 


Then thank God for Izaak Walton and his book— 
For to him first came the vision, 
In this Vale of Indecision, 

How to solve this life’s equation with a hook. 
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CREATIVE AMERICANS 
' TWO LEADERS IN SURGERY | 


BY WILFRED T. GRENFELL, M D., C.M.G. 
1: has been a difficult task for The Outlook to gather the information which is 


presented in this introduction and in Dr. Grenfell’s article. The ethical prin- 

ciples which govern the medical and surgical profession are such that an 
article of this kind approaches dangerously near the edge of the legitimate. The 
Outlook wishes to make it plain, therefore, that it assumes entire responsibility for 
the publication of this article. Neither of the famous surgeons whose work and 
spirit it interprets had any knowledge that it was in preparation. ‘The Outlook has 
taken every possible precaution that neither they nor any of their coadjutors should 
so much as suspect its publication in advance of its appearance in these columns. 
In obtaining the information here given we have not been guilty of larceny; but we 
have had to engage in acts of surreptitious character. An acquaintance of the brothers 
has informed us that procuring a photograph of them is a cardinal offense! It should 
be added that the picture reproduced herewith was honorably, though strategically, 
acquired. Aversion to publicity is the salt of the medical and surgical profession, 
and the two brothers who form the subject of the article are imbued with this quality ; 
they are distinguished, as it were, by their avoidance of public distinction. Although 
they are gwo of the greatest surgeons in the world, their names do not even appear 
in either of those records of notabilities, “‘ Who’s Who ” or “ Who’s Who in America.” 
They will not, we fear, altogether welcome this occasion of figuring in a public 
print. ‘The Outlook, therefore, extends to them its apology for any offense it may 
have committed in this act. 

There are some men, however, who by virtue’ of their very genius are, so to speak, 
in some degree public property. ‘They cannot, and it is not right that they should, 
remain in seclusion. No man, least of all any man of public spirit and human 
feeling, can live unto himself, or even unto his profession. What the Drs. Mayo 
have accomplished, America, in a very real sense, has accomplished. They are 
representatives, types, of the American people from whom they have sprung. It is 
right and just that the people of this country should know what their own land has 
achieved in surgery, as well as in art or engineering or education or any other 
department of life. It is right and just that the people of this land should know 
that not only in art and engineering and education, but also in surgery, men have 
arisen who are worthy to be called creative Americans. 
| The great clinic of which these two surgeons are at the head is not the meoduct 

i of an ambition, except the ambition for perfect work. It began humbly; and if it 

| is, as it has been called, the greatest clinic in the world, it has become so simply 
because it could not remain obscure. 

One August, a number of years ago, the little city of Rochester, Minnesota, was 

visited by a tornado which killed twenty-five persons and injured one hundred. 

At this time, in a temporarily arranged hospital, Dr. William W. Mayo, the father 

of the two surgeons here described, was a prominent worker. It was at this time, 

it is said, that his idea of building a hospital in Rochester originated. Now, at the 

age of eighty-six, he is physically and mentally active. He is consulting surgeon 

of the hospital. 
His sons grew to young manhood on a farm on the borders of the town. They 


a were not regarded as prodigies. Their education, so far as their instruction in 
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THE FATHER, DR: W. W. MAYO, AND HIS TWO DISTINGUISHED SONS, 
DR. C. H. MAYO ON HIS RIGHT HAND, AND DR. W. J. MAYO ON HIS LEFT 


school was concerned, was not extended. ‘They did not even complete the high 
school course in the town. Each was employed in a lIccal drug-store. They 
became physicians because they inherited, or acquired, a natural taste for the 
profession from their father. William J. Mayo became a graduate of the Medical 
Department of the University of Michigan at Ann Arbor; his brother, Charles H. 
Mayo, took his medical course in the Chicago Medical College, now the Medical 
School of Northwestern University. The Roman Catholic Sisters of St. Francis 
have their Motherhouse in the city. Dr. W. W. Mayo persuaded the Mother 
Superior of the advantages of building a hospital there. His sons, upon graduat- 
ing from their medical schools, very naturally became the surgeons of the hospital. 
These two country practitioners did not undertake to found any great institution ; 
but, partly because there were not many hospitals in the region, as there are now, 
partly because the patients who came to them were of a hardy stock, but mostly, 
we must believe in the light of their continued success, because of their skill and 
the conscientious use which they made of it, they soon established a reputation 
for St. Mary’s Hospital. The death-rate of the patients in the hospital was so low 
as to be incredible to Eastern surgeons. They had one advantage over their con- 
fréres of any large city: they were not tempted to become specialists. From the 
outset they had a great variety of cases, and had opportunities to examine, diag- 
nose, and treat almost every kind of surgical ailment. Performing each day an 
ever-increasing number of operations, seeking always to do a little better than 
before, they won the confidence of patients and surgeons alike. The scientific 
student of surgery has doubtless discovered in their great technical skill abundant 


reason for their success; but the lay observer may not be altogether mistaken if 
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he is satisfied that he has discovered the reason for their success in their poise, 
calmness, assurance, thoroughness, and siniplicity in all things. e athletes, 
they keep in condition for their work. 
In contrast to the cases that came to them at first, those which they now treat 
are to a very great extent matters of life and death. ‘The mortality of the hospital 
has therefore necessarily increased ; but still it is amazingly low. In looking over 
the Seventeenth Annual Report of the hospital, and examining the tabulated list 
of surgical operations, one is struck by the smallness and sparseness of the figures 
in the column headed “ Died.” In a glance at one of these pages is told a story 
of happiness and relief that lures the imagination. The hospital was opened on 
October 1, 1889. During the first year of its existence there were admitted some- 
what more than three hundred patients. Last year, 1906, there were admitted just 
one less than three thousand three hundred, and in addition there were over six 
hundred out-patients. It is interesting to note that of the total number of patients 
in this Roman Catholic hospital last year only six hundred and forty-one were 
Roman Catholics—a less number than those who professed no religion at all. It 
may be noted in passing, w hatev er it may signify, that three patients are allotted to 


Christian Science. 


Now we will leave Dr. Grenfell to tell his story. 


For those who have lately 


joined the circle of Outlook readers we will merely add that Dr. Grenfell is the 
medical missionary, surgeon, master mariner, industrial leader, the builder of a 


new civilization in Labrador, 
scribed.—TuHrE Epirors., 


I is natural nowadays to expect 
| that the leading and most up-to-date 
people and things will be found 
in the great centers of civilized life. 
If this is true at all, it is doubly true in 
relation tothe learned professions. For 
in the big cities center all the induce- 
ments that would lead the cleverest 
men to gravitate there. Moreover, once 
there, the environment itself tends to 
still further evolve to the utmost limit 
the natural capacities that men bring 
with them. In no line of life is this 
more likely to be true than in the medi- 
cal profession. For the newest knowl- 
edge reaches the cities first. There the 
schools afford an unequaled mental stim- 
ulus to the men who teach the clinics, 
while constant contact and competition 
with other leading men make a worker 
conscious of a searchlight that will with- 
out fail reveal any falling behind the 
march of modern science, as well as the 
results of any second-rate work. Emi- 
nence, moreover, in general surgical 
work should be the more easily obtained 
in the city from the fact that for many 
diseases the public prefer the aid of a 
specialist, and thereby curtail the field 
of work. 
In professional circles, to go into 
country practice is almost synonymous 


whose work The Outlook has several times de- 


with “ going to vegetate,”’ so far as mod- 
ern surgery is concerned. 

It struck me as strange, then, that 
when standing one day in the ornate 
operating theater, built and equipped 
regardless of cost, in one of New York’s 
hospitals, a famous surgeon whose clinic 
I was attending asked me whether I had 
been to Rochester, in Minnesota. On 
my replying in the negative, he immedi- 
ately said, *“ You -certainly ought to go 
there.” 

On getting out of the train at the 
small wayside station of Rochester, the 
very platform of which was so much 
shorter than the train that I had to de- 
scend and walk around the rails to it 
from the sleeper, I was surprised to be 
at once accosted by one of a very unusu- 
ally large number of cabmen with the 
question, “ Do you want to go direct to 
the hospital?” As my appearance in no 
way suggested needof medical treatment, 
I readily guessed that this was only a 
sample of the whole spirit of Rochester. 
This soon proved to be the fact, for in 
the town everything centers around the 
hospital, and everything in the hospital 
around its two surgeons, William and 
Charles Mayo. Naturally, the first thing 
that arose to my mind was the question, 
‘What is the secret of the fame that 
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these men have acquired ?” What is the 
advertisement, so to speak, which is 
causing this little town to be so well 
known that it has become an attraction 
to doctors as well as patients all over 
the world 2, A well-known surgeon said 
to me, “Oh, I visit Rochester twice a 
year, to come away each time with a 
renewed faith in the capacity of our pro- 
fession and a new inspiration for the 
work.”’ 

Rochester, Minnesota, is a small coun- 
try town of about four thousand inhab- 
itants, and until lately has had no place 
on the map. Besides a camera factory 
employing about one hundred and fifty 
hands, agriculture is its sole resource. 
Yet it has succeeded in becoming a veri- 
table Mecca for all the greatest exponents 
of the art of Aésculapius. A large hotel 
has grown up here, an entirely exotic 
growth, solely to accommodate the large 


number of visitors. These, it must be 


remembered, are not derived from an 
unreasoning, or a possibly false-reason- 
ing or misinformed, general public. 
Among the names in the visitors’ book 
lying on the table of the large, comfort- 
able “ Surgeons’ Club” room are en- 
rolled many of the most famous surgeons 
of the twentieth century. From Berlin, 
Vienna, Paris, and London, from New 
York to San Francisco, from the Philip- 
pines to New Zealand and Australia, 
medical men have traveled all the way to 
this country village to watch the work 
of these two “‘country doctors.” There 
are never less than twenty, and often as 
many as fifty—a veritable corps of visit- 
ing surgeons—who every afternoon the 
whole year round gather to discuss the 
work done morning after morning by 
these men. This is no American Lourdes, 
this is no Christian Science fad. The 
work of these men appeals to the reason 
of the most educated men of the most 
enlightened profession. Moreover, the 
daily list of major operations for every 
day in the year averages from fifteen to 
twenty between breakfast and lunch, the 
afternoon being devoted to large private 
clinics. The operations include every 
kind of work. One can see the work of 
the abdominal surgeon, the gynzcologist, 
the orthopedic surgeon, the aural special- 
ist, the nose and throat specialist, the 


eye specialist. The patients include 
every year some sixty to eighty members 
of the medical profession who pin their 
faith on these men. Indeed, there is an 
amusing story current that a certain well- 
known surgeon in New York fell sick. 
He put up on his door that he was bound 
for Europe’ and would not be back for 
three months ; but he had gone to Phila- 
delphia to seek treatment for an internal 
trouble. On arriving at the city he was 
disappointed to find a somewhat similar 
notice on his friend’s door, stating that 
he had “gone West for a holiday.” So. 
disappointed, he went on to Chicago, 
where he had yet another surgeon friend 
of world-wide reputation. Strange to 
say, this man had also left a note to say 
he had “gone South for a vacation.” 
Hearing here of the work of the Mayo 
brothers, he decided to go on to Roches- 
ter, where he was not a little surprised 
to find that Dr. Brown had just returned 
home, that Dr. Jones was in the hospital, 
and that he himself, Dr. Smith, would be 
operated on to-morrow. The former were 
the men he had gone to look up. The 
afternoon clinic is devoted to seeing pa- 
tients and giving advice. ‘The crowd in 
the waiting hall is the nearest thing to a 
crowd after tickets for a football match 
that I have ever seen at any similar func- 
tion. Almost every train that stops at 
this village station deposits fresh visitors 
in search of that help which they at least 
believe can be best obtained in this tiny 
township—a stream that takes its origin 
beyond the portals of this great con- 
tinent. There is here a large hospital of 
about one hundred and sixty beds, where 
cases go for operation. It isalwayssofull 
that, in spite of the comparatively short 
time patients remain after operation, 
numerous private nursing homes had to 
rise up all around, and a much-needed 
large new sanitarium for convalescents 
is already nearly finished. Yet, in spite 
of the great demand, prices charged are 
so reasonable that the poorest can obtain 
help there, and I was surprised to find 
at one of the nursing homes that good 
and competent attention could be ob- 
tained for as low as one dollar a day, 
including everything. The puzzle to me 
was what special thing there could be that 
these men could offer to great surgeons, 
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and to men in search of post-graduate 
work, that they should pass by the famous 
schools in the West, or that could lead 
medical men to wish to be treated by a 
country doctor in an obscure village—a 
country doctor who, by the way, is Presi- 
dent of the Medical Association of the 
entire United States. That there are 
many causes contributing to this end 
there can be little doubt, but the main 
one, at the bottom of all the rest, appeared 
to be a very simple one, namely, the abso- 
lute sincerity and utter singleness of pur- 
pose that permeates all that these men do. 
In almost every walk of life we uncon- 
sciously absorb the idea that success is 
graded by dollars and dimes, and we con- 
sider “ unremunerative ” that which aims 
at no return in either money or the praise 
of men. Let us hope insensibly, yet only 
toonaturally, most of us actually do attune 
the output of our energies and capacities 
with these ends in view. Even the 
founder of so pretentiously altruistic a 
cult as Christian Science has been shown 
clearly to be guilty of this. One thing 
that one feels pre-eminently in Rochester 
is the absence of this. For instance, 
here is a type of story told me on the 
spot. A patient, after a most successful 
operation, was asked if he could afford 
to pay. He replied in the affirmative. 
“What is the source of your income ?” 
‘“T have mortgaged my farm to raise the 
money.” ‘The check was accepted and 
the good faith thereby proved. But on 
returning home the man received a let- 
ter which, like the sacks of Joseph’s 
brothers, contained not only the returned 
check, but one of a similar amount, as “a 
trifling help ” towards the losses that had 
accrued to him and his family through 
his unfortunate illness. 

There has never been any crippling 
of the possibilities of the talents of these 
two brilliant men by even a moment's 
thought of the results. Their ideal is 
obviously to do the best work—and that 
only. ‘That the praise of men can never 
be considered a motive for their work is 
obvious, or they would long ago have 
gone to some great city. If they are to 
receive praise, then it must take to itself 
wings and go to their village to sit on 
their heads. 

Hanging on the wall of their unpre- 
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tentious office is a small card, on which 
are written some such words as these: 
“If you do one thing better than any 
one else, if it be only the making of a 
mouse-trap, the world is sure to tread a 
path to your door.” ‘The “one thing” 
of these men is good surgical work in 
Roéhester. In every relation in which 
one sees them their transparent sim- 
plicity and their untiring efforts are 
always dominant. ‘They are unfettered 
by any precedent, and they have the 
characteristic of all great men, the readi- 
ness to find out great truths, and then at 
once and always to throw off old habits 
and adopt the new ones. 

Having no secrets themselves, they 
are always just as ready to tell to others 
what they know to be of value, as cer- 
tain. modern pseudo-scientists are to 
keep it to themselves and make money 
out of it. This openness characterizes 
every feature of their work. No clinic 
I have ever attended offers such facili- © 
ties to the visiting surgeon to follow the 
cases after an operation—in Berlin, for 
instance, it is almost impossible to see 
them again—and I heard thiscommented 
on as a special attraction for students of 
post-graduate work. 

To eliminate errors in diagnosis, cer- 
tain to occur if they were to attempt to 
do the work which would serve for the 
clinics of six ordinary surgeons, the Mayos 
have built up a primary clinic in which 
they have engaged to help them as col- 
leagues a group of the best men in 
their line that can possibly be obtained. 
Pathologists, electricians, clinicians, 
chemists, physiologists, and laboratory 
experts furnish all the details that can 
possibly be obtained, which accompany 
the patient when he first appears before 
the Mayos. The final decision as to 
what treatment is needed, and the exe- 
cution of the treatment, alone call for 
their personal attention. ‘Their absolute 
honesty in turning down every time 
those cases which they have the slight- 
est doubt about being able to benefit 
has earned for them a confidence on the 
part of those who seek the benefit of 
their skill which is possibly unexampled. 

They have no theories which they need 
to prove, they have no statistics which 
they-are seeking to expand, and yet these 
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men are regularly giving to the world all 
the new truths that their work is capable 
of demonstrating. From the time a 
patient enters the first clinic to the énd 
of his natural life, reports of all that con- 
cerns him are kept in catalogues, which, 
as far as possible, are illustrated. In 
this way no element is lacking, when 
death at last ends the tale, that might 
enable them to gauge the entire influence 
of their work on the whole life of the 
patient. Often enough published statis- 
tics are compiled to favor or discredit 
some particular work, and the deductions 
are often erroneous, partly because insuf- 
ficient time has been allowed to elapse, 
but still oftener because of failure to 
take into account the period of invalid- 
ism, of incapacity for work following 
treatment. 

A large part of the confidence in these 
men of their professional brethren, and 
through them of the general public, is 
due to their well-recognized care not to 
be led into such errors. This is one 
direct result of their absolute singleness 
of purpose, and of their being entirely 
free from those influences which so subtly 
yet so inevitably depreciate the work of 
so many of us. 

It is true that they keep an eye on any 
promising new work the world over, and 
one of the brothers is invariably des- 
patched as a kind of special envoy to 
obtain the new good thing for Rochester. 
It is true that they show an unusual will- 
ingness immediately to acknowledge the 
superiority of anything that is proved to 
them, and at_once to appreciate it and 
make it their own, and thus make their 
clinic (as they say themselves) one con- 
tinuous post-graduate course which is 
always at their doors. 

Close alongside the operating theater 
is the pathological laboratory. The 
instant a case under treatment furnishes 
a piece of tissue wherewith to confirm 
diagnosis, a bell summons the attendant 
pathologist, who in two minutes, by a 
special process, can furnish the surgeon 
with the resultof his microscopic observa- 
tions; so that pathology is of use to the 


‘improved methods even the use of the 


work, from the initial diagnosis to the 


case in question instead of being a guide 
only for future cases. On some occasions 
this may be of very great value, and even 
the millionth part of a chance of improv- 
ing the work is seized upon without 
reference to cost. 

The Mayos’ thoughtfulness for their 
patients, first, last, and always, is accen- 
tuated by such simple facts as that the 
cabmen can charge onlytwenty-five cents 
to drive you to-your hotefor to thé hospi- 
tal; that the very strictest economy in 
treatment is studied, so much so that by 


bandage is almost eliminated, and with it 
unnecessary laundry expenses are saved. 
In the least possible time, which they 


have shown to be shorter probably than “4 


thought possible anywhere else, patients 
are urged to leave the hospital for out- 
side nursing homes, the property of other 
people. 

These men are clever men. They 
have the boldness in execution which 
comes of complete self-reliance, of unlim- 
ited experience, and of unusual ability. 
They do, as I have said, truly travel 
frequently, and they have the practice 
of one or two poorhouses; but the secret 
of their success lies in the fact that in 
all they do there are a naturalness and an 
earnestness which can come only from 
an entire absence of self-seeking. : 

Their excellence and greatness do 
not seem to be especially in any great 
thing. There are plenty of other sur- 
geons in the professian that I would just 
as soon have operate on me. I feel 
sure that personally I should not think 
it necessary to go to Rochester for 
treatment, except under special circum- 
stances. It is the small things in every 
single department that could possibly 
contribute to the doing of the best 


use of the knife, that contribute most to 
their phenomenal success. Everything, 
every motive, is subservient absolutely 
to what will benefit the sick man most. 
It is the real secret of all success—the 
obliteration of self—the life that is lived 
for others. 
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BY J. GILBERT VAN MARTER: 


A CH LEAN VINEYARD WITH THE ANDES IN THE BACKGROUND 


HILE is the only country in South 
America that is neither- Latin 
nor negroid. ‘The progressing 

Argentine, with its vigorous new Italian 
graft on the old stock, is becoming 
yearly more and more Latin. The rest 
of the Southern continent is the tur- 
bulent home of half-breeds of varying 
kinds, of Indians and negroes. The 
Chileans have few Latin traits. And 
they have nothing at all in common with 
the sickly peoples of the tropics ; they 
are a taller, sturdier, whiter race, with 
the mark of a higher ancestry set visibly 
upon them. 

The Spaniards who conquered the 
northern half of Chile, and then fought 
the Araucanians for three hundred years 
with scarce a pause, were mostly of Ger- 
manic blood, the descendants of those 
who anciently had mastered the greater 
part of Spain. Very many of them were 
fair-haired, blue-eyed, and spoke a Span- 
ish roughened with Gothic. And it was 


these hardier, bolderspirits, withstanding 
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the allurements of Peruvian gold, who 
fought for and settled the colder land of 
Chile, where dwelt Indians of sterner 
stuff than Incas—a climate bracing and 
even rigorous—a land hemmed in be- 
tween mountains of prodigious height 
and a cold, boisterous sea, unlike the 
tranquil waters of Peru and Panama. 
The free temper of the Chileans was 


‘shown in IS8I1, the first year of their 


Liberation, when slavery was abolished 
without compensation to owners by a 


‘Senate composed of the slave-owning 


class. Yetthere were never many slaves 
in Chile, and to-day a black man is a 
curiosity. The Chilean has escaped the 
dangerous union with the negro which 


is the abiding curse of all South America, 
but a high cheek-bone or a swarthy face 


sometimes tells of the Indian. And this 
is often true of the poorer folk. But it 
is the blood of the Araucanians, who 
lived in a very restricted area of Chile, 


‘and were of a type, a fiber, a mentality 


unknown in any other breed of Indians, 
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north or south. They were hard-working 
beyond the wont of Indians; they were 
honest, bold, enduring, with a stubborn 
courage still unsubdued by three centu- 
ries of desperate warfare. Of such stock 
came the parent race of the Chileans. 
They lived in incessant contest with 
nature in the mountains and on the sea, 
hardened by the stern conditions of life 
and the rigors of Spanish dominion, 
until one hundred years ago they were 
already one people, strong, healthy, clean- 
minded, unspoiled by luxury, and accus- 
tomed to work. 

During the nineteenth century the 
development of the nation and the mold- 
ing of national character were greatly 
influenced by white immigration; and 
for South America it was immigration of 
a remarkable kind. It consisted suc- 
cessively of Americans (chiefly New 
England Yankees), Englishmén, and Ger- 
mans. And this immigration was itself 
remarkable for the rapidity with which 
it amalgamated with the natives. It is 
true that the success of the German 
trader in South America is partly due to 
his readiness to marry native women, 
and to become in many respects like a 
native himself. But Americans and Eng- 
lishmen hold themselves aloof in a supe- 
rior way, and among the negroid races of 
South America, as in the Continental 
cities of Europe, form self-contained and 
exclusive colonies, and very rarely inter- 
marry with natives. Yet in Chile this 
prejudice has never existed, and prob- 
ably not a single prominent family could 
be found which does not show an infu- 
sion of British or Yankee blood. In 
spite of many faces that are Spanish- 
cast, the resulting breed is unmistakably 
Northern in type. ‘The men are sturdy 
and well set up; the women on prome- 
nade, as you see them circling by in tne 
huge, concentric rings of alternate men 
and women that form the national fasco, 
are often tall, strong, red-cheeked, with 
no noticeable predominance of either 
blondes or brunettes. This ready blend- 
ing of blood may or may not be a mark 
of racial affinity, but let the fact of it 
stand as a symbol of the changes wrought 
among these people by men of our own 
kindred. For America immigration pro- 
foundly affected the destinies of Chile ; 
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and the Americans came first in point of 
time. 

In the early days of our National his- 
tory we had a great merchant navy, and 
American whalers abounded in the South 
Pacific. Talcahuana, Valparaiso, and 
Coquimbo were favorite ports of refuge, 
besides being profitable smuggling posts. 
From 1808 until our Civil War Chile 
was constantly visited by vessels carry- 
ing our flag ; our merchants were estab- 
lished in every port. And the historian 
of Chile declares that as early as 1805 
the Americans were preaching their rev- 
olutionary ideas to his countrymen, and 
stirring them up to actual rebellion. 
Afterwards Americans had an important 
part in the upbuilding of the nation. 

When Chile for a time became free 
in L811, the United States was the first 
to recognize the new government. A 
rented American ship. and a captured 
Spanish frigate, both manned by Amer- 
ican officers, formed Chile’s first navy ; 
and it made such a record for daring and 
resource that Spanish commerce was 
driven from the southeastern Pacific. In 
1812 the appointment of Joel Roberts 
Poinset, nominally as Consul, really as 
a secret diplomatic agent, was a power- 
ful aid to the little republic. And to 
show the gratitude of the Chileans for 
the service he did them the story is still 
told that when Mr. Poinset gave a ball 
to celebrate the Fourth of July the Chil- 
ean Government proclaimed the day a 
national holiday. 

After the definite achievement of 
liberty a great number of Americans 
came and settled in the country. They 
married the beautiful Chilean women; 
and, gradually losing their sense of Ameri- 
can nationality, they became Chileans in 
fact, and their children typical CAz/efios. 
Quickly they came; quickly they multi- 
plied, and their descendents to-day are 
legion. In 1812 there were more Amer- 
icans resident in Santiago than there 
are to-day; and the census of 1820 
showed three thousand Americans (sixty 
per cent. of the foreign population) living 
within the same city, against an estimated 
four hundred in 1905. 

And these American immigrants 
played a great and industrious part in 
organizing the new life of the nation and 
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in introducing the machinery of our 
already more complex civilization. ‘The 
first newspaper published in South 
America was the Aurora of Chile, first 
printed at Santiago in February, 1812, 
by three American printers with press 
and type brought from New England. 
From the very beginning American enter- 
prise took the lead in providing Chileans 
with means of regular transportation. 
The first stage line, primitive but a boon, 
running from. Valparaiso to Santiago, 
was established in 1838 by an American 
contractor. Then came the first street 
railway in South America—a road laid 


in Santiago by an American. Greater 
things swiftly followed. It was a Mr. 
Wheelwright, a Connecticut Yankee 


turned Chilean, who founded the first 
steamship line on the Pacific, and it was 
Mr. Wheelwright who built the first 
railway in South America—Caldera to 
Copaipé, 1851. Pushing, progressive, 
successful, he gave Valparaiso the first 
gas and water works in any South Amer- 
can city, and he set on foot a host of 
paying enterprises. He was as famous 
for his public spirit as for his genius in 
commerce, and at his death Valparaiso 
erected a monument to his memory—the 
only monument in all South America to 
an Anglo-Saxon who was neither soldier 
nor sailor. Henry Meiggs succeeded 
Wheelwright, and, beginnmg with the 
Valparaiso-Santiago line, constructed the 
greater part of the government rail- 
ways. 
successor, an American firm is _ build- 
ing the great trans-Andine railway and 
tunnel. 

Americans also led the van im every 
kind of industrial enterprise. The Yan- 
kees were first of all traders, and it was 
Joshua Waddington who, in 1817, be- 
came Chile’s first importer. The first 
sawmill, the first cloth, glass, nail, brick, 
and wagon factories were built by Ameri- 
cans. Americans owned and worked 
Chile’s first coal mine, built the first 
modern house on the Alameda in Santi- 
ago, planted the same noble avenue with 
American elms, and organized the first 
volunteer fire brigade in Valparaiso. A 
thrifty American, one John Brown, was 
Chile’s first millionaire. And a nobler 
ending for this catalogue recital of the 
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feats of our indefatigable countrymen in 
Chile is the founding of Santiago College. 
It has prospered from its birth, and has 
been of untold benefit to Chilean woman- 
hood. By its very success it finally 
forced the Government to establish 
schools and lyceums for girls, and to 
admit them to the University of Chile, 
which now turns out its annual quota 
of women lawyers, physicians, and 
dentists. 

But American influence in Chile waned. 
and lacked but little of passing entirely 
away. Our sturdy and progressive im 
migrants and traders of the first half of 
the century had few successors. Their 
blood was merged with that of the Chile- 
ans, and our National and individual 
prominence disappeared, though with the 
incalculable gain to Chile of the blended 
race. The decay of our merchant ma- 
rine, the Civil War, and the extraordi 
nary internal development of our country 
that has since followed, restricted our 
energies to work at home. But the tra- 
dition of national friendship was cher- 
ished until 1891 and the unfortunate 
Baltimore incident, when a bitter feeling 
of hostility to the United States burst 
forth, and this lasted for many years. 
With the favoring chance England’s 
Chilean trade rapidly increased until it 
held first place, and her merchants and 
capitalists, rather than her scanty set- 
tlers, contributed powerfully to the de- 
velopment of the national resources and 
character. ‘Thanks to her enterprise 
and commercial persistence, Germany 
now comes second in the race for 
Chile’s foreign trade; and the United 
States follows slowly after, a far distant 
third. 

Slowly, and within a very few years, 
our commerce has been gaining. Amer. 
icans once more are going to Chile, not 
now as immigrants in part, but entirely 
as adventurers of trade. And some of 
our successes are very striking. When’ 
an American arrives in Chile, he rides 
to Santiago in a Pullman car built in the 
United States; the railway is modern, 
and was engineered and constructed by 
Americans; he drives to his hotel in 
Santiago over an asphalt road laid by 
an American; he is hoisted upstairs 
by an American elevator ; his telegrams 
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are sent over an American wire by an 
American company. When he pays his 
bill he watches an American cash register 
ring up the amount; the paper he reads 
is printed by type set with American 
machines on American paper by Amer- 
ican presses. He finds the furniture of 
Grand Rapids all the rage, and costly 
beyond the dreams of an upholsterer’s 
avarice. In every street and alley of the 
business quarter you hear the click and 
the tinkling bell of the American type- 
writer; and wherever else you go you 
are greeted by the raucous humming of 
the American phonograph—all Chile 
reverberates with its din. Everything 
seems American. 

Everywhere you hear of the advent of 
the Yankee. We have two steamship 
lines. Many important public works are 
being constructed by Americans, and in 
every province our fellow-citizens are 
conspicuously busy in coining the natu- 
ral wealth of the country into Chilean 
dollars. But, after all, the list of our 
present-day achievements in Chile is 
formidable only by avoiding comparison. 


Our manufactured goods are more ex- 
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pensive than the German, and, in general, 
they are poorly packed. We have the 
handicap of incompetent salesmen and 
unattractive advertising. Our terms of 
sale are harsher, and money is lost in 
paying bills by way of London; for 
though there is no lack of English, Ger- 
man, Italian, and Spanish bankers in 
the larger cities, yet there is not a single 
American bank in all Chile; and the 
exchange between the two countries 
already amounts to sixteen millions of 
dollars annually. Yet, for all our disad- 
vantages, we are still making headway. ' 
Our machinery is’ better than any other ; 
our tools are unrivaled ; our plows and 
agricultural implements far outwear the 
German. And Chile’s trade will soon 
lie within our grasp. For competition in 
the trade of nations is already largely a 
competition in transportation ; and when 
the Panama Canal is opened, with San- 
tiago on the longitude of Boston, the 
natural track of commerce will be a 
straight line, north and south, from New 
York to Valparaiso. With a voyage of 
eighteen days instead of thirty-three, 
freight rates will at last be cheaper to 
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the States than to England or Germany, 
and we shall then come into a richer 
kingdom of commerce. 

In all of these things the Chileans 
themselves are keenly interested; for 
they are born traders and business men, 
and are like us in a thousand ways. 
You expect differences, and it is the 
resemblances that strike you. Neither 
at home nor in Spain will you find the 
counterpart of Chilean life. Yet the 
Spanish tradition often survives; and as 
often you will discover an Anglo-Saxon 
trait. A ceremonial courtesy, a maze of 
social customs, a tradition of chivalry 
and military valor, is inherited from Old 
Spain, but lotteries and bull-fights were 
abolished and prohibited by the first 
Chilean Congress, nearly one hundred 
years ago. Popular amusements show 
a significantly divided taste in pleasure. 
The outdoor fes/as have Spanish color 
and life. Every group lunching on the 
grass will have a ring of young men and 
women dancing the national cemcha—a 
kind of Spanish posture-dance—to the 
accompaniment of harps, guitars, and 
hand-clapping in measured unison. And 


there is more than this. Go into San- 
tiago’s great park on September 18— 
their Fourth of July—and you will think 
that the Chileans are a nation of horse- 
men magnificently garbed. The men 
wear gorgeous ponchos of every flaming 
color, vests of plush or velvet with gold 
and silver buttons, and gaudily trimmed 
gaiters; they have elaborately silver- 


_chased spurs with enormous rowels, sad- 
dies and saddle-cloths of carved and 


inlaid leather. You will see many a gay 
Huaso with his Dulcinea sitting behind 
him on a sort of pillion, her arms around 
his waist. And there are children on 
horseback and hundreds of women. 
This is Spanish in brilliance of display, 
but it is Spanish with a difference, for 
there is a joy in the sport that is athletic 
and Northern. ‘There are thousands of 
these riders in the park, and they go 
careering along the paths and drives in 
companies of from two to a hundred. 
At full speed jumping ditches, perhaps 
riding full tilt up to some elegant four- 
in-hand, they will suddenly jerk their 
horses back on their haunches to a dead 


stop, and not a woman even be noticed 
415 
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among them who has not kept an 
unshaken seat. 

In organized sport the difference is 
still more marked. Riding to the hounds 
has become a passion with the wealthy ; 
and every town of any size, from Iquique 
in the north to Concepcion in the south, 
boasts of its polo team. Horse-racing 
draws vast crowds; I went to the fine 
track near Santiago on a day when there 
were twenty thousand people in the 
grand stand, with more than a thousand 
carriages in livery waiting in the field. 
There are several tennis clubs, and there 
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ball, no massing of the players. Na- 
tional sports tell much of a people, but 
Chilean life is many-sided. 

Valparaiso is a town of foreigners, of 
merchants and brokers. It is confused 
and grimed with the busy toil.of a dirty 
port, and, apart from the awful ruin of 
the earthquake, is the abode of chaos ; 
you leave it as soon as you‘can. You 
reach Santiago, and it seems as if you 
were in one of the world’s great capitals. 
Everywhere about you are life, wealth, 
enterprise, and luxury. In New York 
alone in America could you see so 
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are golf links with brush fences and 
small ditches for hazards. But the one 
sport which has become national, which 
distinguishes the Chilean from all other 
South Americans for his love of athletics, 
is football; and nowhere except in Eng- 
land can you find so many football 
teams in proportion to the population. 
Joining in a shouting mob of ten thou- 
sand men of every class, I watched a 
match between clubs from Vifia del Mar 
and Valparaiso. And the game was not 
between boys, but grown men, though 
they played it with all the enthusiasm 
of collegians. It was the English open 
game, too, free from all our invented 
abuses; there was no touching of the 


great a number of handsome carriages— 
broughams, victorias, and landaus; and 
there are some of the most expensive 
types of French automobiles. You drive 
by imposing public buildings and splen- 
did business blocks, along broad boule- 
vards, past well-kept gardens and fine 
residences. Wealth is certainly osten- 
tatious. You meet the people and find 
them genial, friendly, and hospitable to 
a degree. You are invited to the clubs, 
and if it is the C/ud de Ja Union you find 
an elegance of appointment that can 
hardly be equaled in the clubs of our 
greatest cities. You go to the opera— 
perhaps as I did to hear “ La Bohéme.” 


It is well staged, the orchestra large and 
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excellent. Extending all around the 
house there are, as in Europe, two rows 
of boxes. All are full; the ladies are in 
evening gowns and wear many costly 
jewels. And so outside the cities. Many 
of their villas and estates are princely. 
There are country houses that are like 
palaces, set in great parks as in England. 
They have smooth and wide-stretching 
lawns, expensive stables, many farm- 
houses. They have lakes and flower 
gardens ; one Aacienda that I visited had 
acres of all kinds of roses in full bloom. 
In Chile there is a perfect pomp of 
wealth. 

Two street spectacles are particularly 
impressive. ‘There are the shows of the 
firemen, well trained at least for the 
exhibition,’ smart in their brass-plumed 
helmets, gold-laced coats, and white 
duck trousers. They are quick in their 
maneuvers, and when they come to a 
stand in a long line, with the sudden 
spurt of the dozens of huge, flashing 
arches of water and the rolling columns 
of smoke, you have a sight to delight the 
crowd. And the Chileans say that their 
firemen are efficient. 

But the pride of the whole nation 
centers in its army. It is small, for, 
though military service is obligatory, its 
permanent nucleus contains less than six 
thousand men. Yet its fighting quali- 
ties are so high, and its drill and train- 
ing have been so perfect, that the Argen- 
tine alone, with twice her population, 
can dispute Chile’s dominance in South 
America. The officers are clean, neat, 
strong men, erect as statues, martinets ; 
the men appear superb soldiers. In 
uniform, discipline, deportment, they are 
the exact copy of the German infantry 
which they have taken for their model. 
I have attended two of their reviews, 
and as company after company marched 
by not a man was out of line, not a gun 
seemingly the hundredth part of an inch 
out of place. Every foot struck the 
ground at the very same instant, and the 
celebrated and difficult German goose- 
step was impressively well done. And 
so with the cavalry galloping by in lines 
of a hundred men, every horse the same 
size, color, and gait. A perfect line of 
horsemen charging down the field ina 
cloud of dust is a thrilling sight any- 
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LAKE LLANQUIHUE, FOUR HUNDRED MILES SOUTH OF SANTIAGO 
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where, but when you know that these are 
the white men of a continent that is 
almost wholly negroid, it startles you 
with the fact of Chile’s inevitable leader- 
ship in South America. 

Such are some of the striking things 
that make up your first impressions of 
the land, and amid a bewilderment of 
strange customs they are strongly rein- 
forced. ‘The most miserable peasant is 
never servile. The poor are nearly all 
clad in gay colors; poverty becomes 
picturesque and its horror is obscured. 
But among the trooping host of riders that 
pass you in the streets, many of them in 
gorgeous cloths and trappings, you begin 
to notice others with only a bright-dyed 
poncho to hide their rags. Their legs 
and feet are bare, and to their naked 
heels enormous spurs are strapped. You 
burst with laughter at the ridiculous 
sight. Later you come to understand 
that it has its own significance. 

The evidence of Chile’s recent prog- 
ress, taken cumulatively, is astounding. 
First and best index, there is the growth 
of the towns. Stopping on your way 
down the coast, Iquique, always famous 
for its nitrate, shows you a prosperity 
greater than ever before known. Anto- 
fagasta, some two hundred and fifty miles 
further south, is doubling in size through 
the discovery of large nitrate fields in 
the desert pampas near by. Taltal, one 
hundred miles beyond, has sprung from 
nothing into thriving life; and this, 
thanks again to the nitrate and to Ger- 
man enterprise. You see prosperity 
leaping ahead in its increase, and you 
hear that both the steamship companies 
are building new steamers to carry this 
developing trade. Then, far to the 
south, and the southernmost inhabited 
land on the globe, Tierra del Fuego is 
undergoing a kaleidoscopic transforma- 
tion. Instead of being a land of eternal 
ice and snow, its climate proves to be 
much like that of Nova Scotia, milder 
than Vermont in winter, not so warm in 
summer. Here it is wool and gold and 
timber that are bringing wealth and life. 
Within ten years Punta Arenas, the 
center of the district, from a small village 
of convicts has become a bustling town. 
Broad streets lighted by electricity and 
well-built and comfortable houses have 
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taken the place of mud-tracks and hovels. 
You see other towns that are forging 
ahead; you meet enthusiasts who tell 
you of the wonderful growth of remote 
sections of the country. In Santiago 
itself you learn that, in spite of three 
years of feverish building, rents are still 
rising. It seems at first a local boom, 
but it is not. Itis the boom of a nation, 
rich, prosperous, and busy, with most of 
its resources yet untouched; and San- 
tiago is the Wall Street of the entire 
country, the center of money, the center 
of all new enterprise. 

A veritable fury of progress and in- 
dustrial development has seized the peo- 
ple. Chilean merchant steamers, flying 
their own flag, are multiplying rapidly, 
and are already crowding the British and 
Germans. Chilean capitalists have es- 
tablished industries in Patagonia and 
Bolivia, where they are building a 
great mountain railway; and they are 
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financing two trans-Andine railways to 
connect Chile with the Atlantic seaboard 
of the Argentine. Bankers estimate that 
within the last three years the conserva- 
tive land-owning class has invested a 
billion Chilean dollars (about $360,000,- 
000 in American gold) in new industrial 
undertakings. This great sum, vast for 
a country like Chile, is being used to 
work new nitrate fields, to open copper, 
gold, silver, tin, and coal mines, to build 
railways, steamships, canals for = irriga- 
tion, cold-storage plants, sawmills, to 
stock sheep farms, and for a great num- 
ber of smaller business enterprises. 

But there is a reverse to the medal, 
and a part of the progress you see 
shows too prosperous a face. The 
Chilean who boasts that the per capita 
exports of his country are half again 
as, large as the United States forgets 
that more than eighty-four per cent. of 
Chile’s exports are minerals, and that a 
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full half of the rich nitrate fields and cop- 
per mines, the backbone of the national 
prosperity, are owned by foreign capital- 
ists to whose coffers flow the profits. 
He does not tell you—he may never 
have thought of it—that Chile’s per cap- 
ita imports are also half again as large 
as ours, and that they include a large 
proportion of necessary foodstuffs, and 
many other products that should be 
obtained from her own rich and varied 
resources. 

Chile’s vaunted deposits of nitrate 
have been a great curse as well as a 
blessing. The good wages and the 
cheapness of the equipment needed to 
work the nitrate caused an unnatural 
and harmful displacement of population, 
and was the potent cause in reducing 
Chile from first to sixth place among 
copper-producing countries. Far more 
disastrous than this, for copper-mining 
is again becoming profitable, was the 
effect of its successful competition for 
labor upon agriculture. It enriched the 
foreign mine-owner, and all but de- 
stroyed the native farmer. Until 1890 
Chilean wheat and barley were factors 
of some importance in the English mar- 
ket. But now, instead of an annual 
export of two hundred thousand tons, 
Chile is obliged to import a large defi- 
ciency of breadstuffs from our North- 
west and from Australia. 

It is true that two-thirds of the national 
budget is provided by the export tax on 
nitrate. But this again is a disguised 
curse, for its swollen bounty has pauper- 
ized the government. It has led to such 
extravagant military and naval expendi- 
tures that no surplus revenue has been 
left to aid in a wise development of the 
resources of the country, and this has 
been Chile’s most crying need. It has 
more strongly intrenched in power the 
oligarchy of wealti: and education that 
rules the land, and, creating a bureau- 
cracy of inefficient and corrupt officials, 
it has repeated the old story of easy- 
coming money that is prodigally spent. 

Congress, nominally composed of two 
great parties, has habitually been broken 
up into wrangling groups. In the lack 
of a larger patriotism and effective leg- 
islative work, administration is often on 
the point of utter breakdown. The 
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State-managed railways are chronically 
demoralized. Hardly an attempt has 
been made to suppress a brigandage 
that isalmost worse than Sicilian. Work 
done is often only half done, and when 
you see a perfectly equipped hospital 
without trained nurses, you are not sur- 
prised to find one-sided progress one of 
the worst handicaps of the nation. The 
most flagrant instance of it is the work 
of the Council of Public Instruction. 
By the last census seventy-two per cent: 
of the population is illiterate, yet, instead 
of attempting to improve national efh- 
ciency by designing an adequate system 
of obligatory primary instruction, money 
is lavished on secondary and university 
education for the benefit of the class 
which can well afford to pay for its own 
higher schooling. 


You paint the present economic con- . 


dition of Chile when you state the fact 
that the farm laborer receives thirty 
cents or less for his day’s work, and yet 
beef, poultry, eggs, beans, potatoes, corn, 
flour, and fruit cost more in Santiago, 
surrounded by its farms of rich irrigated 
land, than in Chicago, St. Louis, or Phila- 
delphia. House rent, gas, electricity, 
water, clothing, flirniture, groceries, all 
except the hire of servants, cost more 
than in the United States. Equal democ- 
racy is unknown in Chile. 

But Chile still holds a high place in 
the leadership of South America. Her 
Presidents have usually been men of 
high character and ability, and not, 
as is too common in that continent, a 
combination of the primal savage and 
the predatory politician. In revolution 
her people have fought for important 
political principles, or they have been 
driven to rebellion by actual distress. 
She has good laws that, on the whole, 
are well administered. She has never 
repudiated a debt or defaulted in inter- 
est. She has voted for a gold standard, 
and in the recent election of the honest, 
blunt Don Pedro Montt her conservative 
business men have definitely routed the 
league of politicians and speculators who. 
were crying for an unlimited issue of 
fiag money. Substantial progress is con- 
stantly being made, and the whole life 
of the nation has been invigorated by 
this new prosperity that has come to her, 
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THE LABRADOR DOLLS 


tf ‘H®= dusty archives of the various 

boards of foreign missions would 

be searched in vain, probably, 
to find a record of a more charming 
group of fureign missionaries than that 
which is pictured on the opposite page. 
For these Labrador dolls are in the best 
sense of the word foreign missionaries. 
We have the authority of one of the 
greatest of modern missionaries for so 
defining them—the authority of Dr. 
Wilfred Grenfell, with whose noble work 
among the fishermen of Labrador our 
readers are more or less familiar. In an 
article in The Outlook Dr. Grenfell once 
told our readers how he and his asso- 
ciates “preach the Gospel” to the chil- 
dren of the bleak Labrador coast by 
means of libraries, games, football, and 
dolls. ‘“ ‘The toys which we usually credit 
Santa Claus with bringing from the 
North have hitherto been conspicuous 
by their absence, the supply perhaps 
being exhausted. Anyhow, the birth- 
days of the Labrador children, like the 
birthday of our Lord, have never been 
characterized by the joyful celebrations 
which form oases in our own child life. 
We have turned the current of toys back 
to the North again. True, the dolls are 
often legless, the tops are dented, and 
the Noah’s arks resemble hospitals. But 
these trifles have made the Christmas 
trees no less a message of the love of 
God,” 

In a certain office in the city of New 
York, in which Dr. Grenfell has many 
warm personal friends, there is held at 
every Christmas season a Christmas 
celebration which is attended by every 
worker in the establishment, from the 
oldest director to the youngest office 
boy. It isa sort of family festivity, and 
the fact that between fifty and sixty 
women are employed by the corporation 
adds to the celebration a domestic qual- 
ity which it is not’ always possible to 
attain in a counting-house gathering. 
Last Christmas Dr. Grenfell, quite by 
accident, happened to come in to that 
office when this annual celebration was 
in progress. He was at once captured 
as one of the impromptu speakers of the 


occasion that centered about a Christmas 
tree, from which were distributed sou- 
venirs appropriate to the holidays. He 
referred again to tke part that such 
friendly gatherings might play in the 
work that he is trying to do to bring 
comfort of body and happiness of spirit 
into the barren and often cheerless 
regions of Labrador, and he intimated 
that the children of that distant island 
sometimes need dolls quite as much as 
they need tracts. Whereupon the ladies 
of the office very quietly formed the 
delightful plan of sending a family of 
dolls to Dr. Grenfell in Labrador, to act 
as his assistant missionaries among the 
children. The dolls were carefuily bought, 
dressed, shod, curled, and bonneted, and 
when the group was completed the offi- 
cers of the corporation-were surprised 
with an invitation to an exhibition, the 
charm of which the picture on the oppo- 
site page can only partially reproduce. 
Each of the little figures represents the 
faithful, loving, personal labor of a donor 
who is herself a daily worker in the bustle - 
and turmoil of a great city. And these 
dolls ‘were dressed, too, at a time of the 
year when not only every hour that can be 
had in the fresh air and among the green 
and flowering things of spring is eagerly 
desired, but when hundreds of stitches, 
the present writer fancies, have to be 
taken in hats, shirt-waists, and other 
necessary and charming accessories of 
summer life. These doll missionaries 
will carry with them baggage, too—toys 
of various descriptions, and mufflers, and 
other things that children like, which have 
come from fellow-workers of that sex in 
whose hands a needle is a dangerous 
weapon. It is an old saying, sometimes 
thought to be worn out, sometimes. sus- 
pected of being impractical and senti- 
mental, that “ It is more blessed to give 
than to receive,” but the makers of these 
Labrador dells and their associates know 
that in oné instance at least it is very 
true. For the more happiness the dolls 
take to the children in Labrador the more 
happiness they will leave behind them 
in the busy office where they first saw 
the light, 
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f ‘H= dusty archives of the various 
boards of foreign missions would 
be searched in vain, probably, 

to find a record of a more charming 

group of foreign missionaries than that 
which is pictured on the opposite page. 

For these Labrador dolls are in the best 

sense of the word foreign missionaries. 

We have the authority of one of the 

greatest of modern missionaries for so 

defining them—the authority of Dr. 

Wilfred Grenfell, with whose noble work 

among the fishermen of Labrador our 

readers are more or less familiar. In an 
article in The Outlook Dr. Grenfell once 
told our readers how he and his asso- 
ciates ‘preach the Gospel” to the chil- 
dren of the bleak Labrador coast by 
means of libraries, games, football, and 
dolls. ‘“ ‘The toys which we usually credit 

Santa Claus with bringing from the 

North have hitherto been conspicuous 

by their absence, the supply perhaps 

being exhausted. Anyhow, the birth- 
days of the Labrador children, like the 
birthday of our Lord, have never been 
characterized by the joyful celebrations 
which form oases in our own child hie. 
We have turned the current of toys back 
to the North again. True, the dolls are 
often legless, the tops are dented, and 
the Noah’s arks resemble hospitals. But 
these trifles have made the Christmas 
trees no less a message of the love of 

God.” 

In a certain office in the city of New 
York, in which Dr. Grenfell has many 
warm personal friends, there is held at 
every Christmas season a Christmas 
celebration which is attended by every 
worker in the establishment, from the 
oldest director to the youngest office 
boy. It isa sort of family festivity, and 
the fact that between fifty and sixty 
women are employed by the corporation 
adds to the celebration a domestic qual- 
ity which it is not’ always possible to 
attain in a counting-house gathering. 
Last Christmas Dr. Grenfell, quite by 
accident, happened to come in to that 
office when this annual celebration was 
in progress. He was at once captured 
as one of the impromptu speakers of the 


occasion that centered about a Christmas 
tree, from which were distributed sou- 
venirs appropriate to the holidays. He 
referred again to tke part that such 
friendly gatherings might play in the 
work that he is trying to do to bring 
comfort of body and happiness of spirit 
into the barren and often cheerless 
regions of Labrador, and he intimated 
that the children of that distant island 
sometimes need dolls quite as much as 
they need tracts. Whereupon the ladies 
of the office very quietly formed the 
delightful plan of sending a family of 
dolls to Dr. Grenfell in Labrador, to act 
as his assistant missionaries among the 
children. The dolls were carefuily bought, 
dressed, shod, curled, and bonneted, and 
when the group was completed the off- 
cers of the corporation-were surprised 
with an invitation to an exhibition, the 
charm of which the picture on the oppo- 
site page can only partially reproduce. 
Each of the little figures represents the 
faithful, loving, personal labor of a donor 


who is herself a daily worker in the bustle - 


and turmoil of a great city. And these 
dolls -were dressed, too, at a time of the 
year when not only every hour that can be 
had in the fresh air and among the green 
and flowering things of spring is eagerly 
desired, but when hundreds of stitches, 
the present writer fancies, have to be 
taken in hats, shirt-waists, and other 
necessary and charming accessories of 
summer life. These doll missionaries 
will carry with them baggage, too—toys 
of various descriptions, and mufflers, and 
other things that children like, which have 
come from fellow-workers of that sex in 
whose hands a needle is a dangerous 
weapon. It is an old saying, sometimes 
thought to be worn out, sometimes. sus- 
pected of being impractical and senti- 
mental, that “ It is more blessed to give 
than to receive,” but the makers of these 
Labrador dells and their associates know 
that in one instance at least it is very 
true. For the more happiness the dolls 
take to the children in Labrador the more 
happiness they will leave behind them 
in the busy office where they first saw 
the light. 
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COLONEL CLIPSHAM’S 
CALENDAR 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY HAMILTON W. MABIE 


R. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, tall, dark, gowned, in the Vice-Presi- 

dent’s place offering the opening prayer as Chaplain of the Senate, is a 

figure which Rembrandt would have rejoiced to paint. The strong features, 
brought into striking relief by deep shadows, fashion a countenance of unforget- 
table dignity, slumbering energy, and active kindness. Among the many marked 
individualities of the generation now passing from the stage none has become 
more widely known than Dr. Hale’s, nor has any made a more definite impression 
on the whole country. Rooted deeply in New England soil and in some ways 
typical of that section, Dr. Hale has been for many years a National man. Born 
in Boston, trained in the Boston Latin School and at Harvard College, Dr. Hale 
has escaped the provincialism sometimes fostered by this happy combination of 
educational circumstances. He has never spoken of the Charles River as the 
modern Ilissus, and he seems always to have known that there were people living 
beyond the Mississippi. A certain catholicity has stamped him from the first. 
He taught school, studied theology, became a Unitarian minister, an industrious 
and fertile editor of newspapers and magazines, a writer of books, a preacher of 
singular freshness of thought and clearness of style, an admirable speaker on 
| special occasions ; and through all these varied activities he has remained a friendly, 
kindly, human spirit, whose whole life has been a Samaritan’s journey of ministry 
to his kind. 

Franklin, Lincoln, Emerson, were typical Americans in the sense that they could 
not have been produced under any other civilization, and Dr. Hale belongs with a 
them. Foreign observers often try to get at the secret of America by studying its Se 
political institutions and reading its formal histories; but the significant records 
of the American spirit are extra-political and to be read in the unformulated life 
of the people. Its most intimate reports are to be found in such books as Dr. 
Booker Washington’s “ Up from Slavery,” Mr. Jacob Riis’s “ Making of an 
a American,” Miss Tarbell’s “ Life of Lincoln.” There are many books of greater 
art than these; books that bring out the fine developments of American life 
along those lines of personal and social ideal which have shaped men of great 
stature from Pericles to Washington; but these books impart the distinctive notes 
of American life—valuation of a man by interior, not exterior, weight, the resolute 
holding open of the door of opportunity, and that friendly interest in ali men which 
is the social expression of democracy. 

In this country public life is not necessarily political life, as Dr. Hale has often 
pointed out. Political leaders here are less Napoleonic in spirit and method than 
in other countries because they are servants of fundamental ideas rather than 
masters of masses of men. President Eliot, Phillips Brooks, Mr. J. J. Hill, Mr. :* 


: Mitchell, are quite as definitely public men as if they were members of the wa. 
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National Senate or of the President’s Cabinet. Dr. Hale has lorg been one of 
the fertile, helpful, devoted men in American public life, and no one has better 
understood the secret of democracy. The whole country has been one great com- 
munity to him, and he has been neighbor to every man on the continent. This 
attitude of mind explains his candor, unclouded by egotism, his easy, familiar 
manner with his hearers and readers without loss of dignity, his command of the 
language of to day rather than of the language of other ages and races. It never 
occurs to him, apparently, that differences of station are of any account; he thinks 
of life in terms of character, energy, and courage, rather than in terms of an¢estry, 
fortune, and position. If a man is a man, that is the beginning and end of it 
for Dr. Hale. ‘That this man should have his chance is a matter of course in this 
country, and that everybody should help him is simply a personal application of a 
universal truth. Hence the “ Lend a Hand” movement and the long list of 
Dr. Hale’s active interests in his fellows. 
Dr. Hale has a long memory, and he has re-enforced it with a life-study of 
history in non-political affairs. ~Most men write history in a magisterial spirit and 
manner; Dr. Hale writes always as if he were making a record of neighborhood 
affairs. He knows the intimate, habitual life of older America; the towns, 
people, schools, churches, stage-coaches, taverns. He is one of those travelers 
who make friends of their companions on‘ the journey, and get behind the hotels 


‘Cand clubs. 


He has been a voluminous writer, using his pen always as a means of friendly 
speech with his neighbors, and not a sacred stylus set apart to a special service in 
one of the cultivated dialects of the one great language of humanity. In writing 
as in speaking and working, Dr. Hale has had many interests, and has dealt with 
them simply, directly, and with wonderful freshness of feeling. Every boy knows 
the ‘‘ Man Without a Country,” and will know it for generations to come. It is one 
of the original documents of patriotism, like the Declaration, Washington’s Fare- 
well Address, Lincoln’s Gettysburg speech. ‘There are other stories from the same 
hand that will live long because they are so unostentatiously human. Like all 
writing of extreme simplicity, they seem so obviously true and so much a part of 
every-day life that the novice, who thinks’ of Symonds when the word culture is 
pronounced and of Pater when literature is spoken of, is tempted to dismiss them 
as “mere journalism.” Dr. Hale has a journalist’s intuition for the pictorial and 
suggestive quality in the conditions and events of the day, and a quick feeling for 
history in the making. He has also inventiveness, humor, and De Foe’s faculty of © 
treating imaginary and even improbable situations as if he were making a record 
of fact. Hence the freshness of his methods and the breadth of appeal which 
his best short stories make to readers of every grade of intelligence. 

‘Colonel Clipsham’s Calendar,” which ,appears in this issue of The Outlook, 
in the series of twelve representative stories by American writers, is an entertaining 
example of his skill in turning the ordinary happenings of every-day life to account 
for the uses of fiction. By a slight dislocation of the routine of events he secures 
comic effects of the happiest kind; and his quick talent turns instinctively to 
humorous and kindly issues, as Poe’s turned to fantastic or tragic ends. Dr. Hale 
is pre-eminently a companionable writer. “The ease of the openings of his stories 
reminds one of Colonel Higginson’s advice to.after-dinner speakers to begin with 
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some remark of a neighbor at the table. 


Dr. Hale starts froni the standpoint of 


his reader, however far he may take him before the story ends. H. W. M. 


I. 

( CLIPSHAM led acuri- 
ous life, but, for a man of his age, 
not an unpleasant one. His pro- 

fessional duties were not oppressive, and 
he had entered into a career which made 
it almost sure that they would never be 
oppressive. He had a very comfortable 
suite of rooms in his sister’s house, and 
always breakfasted with her family. As 
will be seen, they did not often expect 
him at dinner, but nieces and nephews, 
Sister Prue and her husband Winter- 
green, were always glad if he did look in 
at that meal. For the rest, Clipsham 
was a general favorite in Tamworth, 
where he lived, and if there were not a 
german every evening, or a progressive 
euchre party on his list, why, there was 
the Thursday Club and the Whist Club 
and the Chess Club, and the Union and 
the Association, and the pretty new 
room of the Harvard Club. “As to 
that,” said Clipsham truly, if you had 
asked him how he spent his evenings, “ I 
am never so happy as I am with a novel 
or with the newspaper at home.” But 
it was to be observed that he seldom 
enjoyed this acme of his happiness, at the 
top-notch of his life’s tide. 

The one thing of which Clipsham’s 
friends were sure was this, that he would 
never go into public life. ‘True, he 
always voted—he even voted for the 
school committee, which most of the 
people in Tamworth forgot to do. But 
it was also true that he did not attend 
primary meetings. And it was bya series 
of rather curious circumstances that the 
public was led to place that confidence 
in him which has now lifted him so far out 
of the run of machine-made politics. It 
is the business of this story to tell, for 
the first time so far as I know, the way 
those circumstances followed each other. 

Clipsham was a man of iron memory. 
And this was not all pig-iron. One 
might say steel memory, or a memory of 
watch-springs, if we understood better 
than we do the action of the mechanisn 
of memory. By this I mean that he rec- 
ollected what are called little things at 
the right moment, as well as he remem- 


bered the big things all along his life. 
He remembered that the national debt 
was $2,198,765,432.10 when it was at 
that precise amount, but he also remem- 


_bered that he had told the washerwoman’s 


boy to come round at a quarter past 
eight Friday evening and he would give 
him a ticket to the circus. On such a 


‘combination, of what I call the pig-iron 


memory and what I call the watch-spring 
memory, does much of the good cheer 
and success of a happy life depend. 

But on a fatal day, after Clipsham was 
thirty-three years old, he thought he for- 
got something. I do not myself believe 
he did. If he did, it was before break- 
fast, when no one ought to be asked to 
remember anything—not whether Semir- 
amis is the name of an empress or a 
toadstool. But he thought he forgot 
something. And so it was that he went 
down to Mr. Backup’s shop and bought 
this calendar, of which I am going to tell 
you the story. 

There it is. He gave it to me on the 
day of his inauguration. You see it has 
the days of the week on one scroll, and 
the days of the month on another. Then 
you turn this cog at the beginning of the 
month, and you are ready for thirty-one 
more days, if there be so many. The 
only defect in the machine is that you 
might suppose that there were thirty-one 
days in February. But,as Judge Marshall 
said, “the court is expected to know 
something.” > 

Now, Clipsham is a charming public 
speaker. He tells a story well—in par- 
ticular, he tells with great good humor a 
story to his own disadvantage. He re- 
members well—that has been said. He 
passes, by a sudden change—what do 
singers call it, modulation ?—from grave 
to gay, or from gay to grave. Best of 
all, he never says one word about him- 
self. ‘Then he never pretends that he 
does not like to speak. He does like to 
speak. A man would be an ass who did 
not like to speak, if he spoke as well as 
Clipsham does. He makes no intro- 
ductions to his speech. When he has 
done, he makes no “conclusion.” Just 
when you are hoping he will say more he 
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sits down. And he never makes a long 
speech. These are all sterling qualities, 
and they are not often united in one 
handsome, graceful, intelligent young 
man of thirty-three. 

So it is that Clipsham is much invited 
to public dinners. As for that, we all 
are. But generally the invitation is 
accompanied+ with a request that in 
accepting you will pay for your ticket— 
a dollar and a half, or three dollars, or 
five, or ten—according as the honored 
guest of the evening is a college profes- 
sor, doctor of divinity, an agent from 
Japan, or a traveling English lecturer. 
Now, as most of us can bolt our modest 
dinner of mock turtle, fried oysters, 
charlotte russe, and coffee at any eating- 
house, even the most fussy, noisy, and 
showy, for less than the lowest of these 
prices, our invitations are not soattractive. 
To Clipsham the invitation always came 
with a ticket. ‘That is quite a different 
thing, and Clipsham, who was in a good 
many college societies, was the great- 
grandson of a Cincinnatus and a grand- 
son of a hero of Lundy’s Lane, and son 
of the man who stormed Chapultepec 
and held the block-house at Gannon’s 
Three Corners—Clipsham, I say, who 
was a member of the Unjted Guild of 
Men of Letters, and of the Consolidated 
Sodality of Lovers of Art—Clipsham, 
whose good humor and good fellowship 
had related him to pretty much all the 
associations in Tamworth, and indeed 
in that whole State, found that he was 
bidden te a public dinner almost every 
day. Indeed, sometimes the “ bids,” as 
his childish nephews called them, over- 
lapped each other. 

This was the reason why he dined so 
seldom with his sister. On the other 
hand, it was the reason why you met 
him so seldom at a restaurant or public 
table. 

You would generally find him if you 
went upstairs to the great dining-room 
of whichever Delmonico or Wormley or 
Parker or Young of Tamworth happened 
on that day to entertain the “ Soul of the 
Soldiery,” or the “Brothers in Ad- 
versity,” or the “ Nu Kappa Omega,” or 
whatever sodality happened to be holding 
its annual dinner. And if you looked 


in at the right moment, Clipsham would 
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be making a speech, and a very good 
speech, too. 


II. 


Clipsham’s little niece, Gertrude, is 
the ‘first heroine of this story. And it 
is on her that the plot turns, more than 
on Elinor May, who is the other heroine. 
Gertrude has the run of the house, but 
never ought to go to her uncle’s room 
unless he asks her. And this Gertrude 
knows perfectly well. 

But on this day of which I speak, 
some impulse of Satan, as the old indict- 
ments would tell you, and Dr. Watts 
would confirm them, led Gertrude into 
the “study,” as the room was called. 
The same Manichean divinity, whose 
name begins with S, but shall not be 
mentioned again, moved her to take 
down the calendar mentioned before, and 
to try the screws. She twirled them this 
way, she twirled them that. Of a sudden 
she heard Kate Connor, the girl who 
made the beds. 

Gertrude feared detection. She hung 
up the calendar hastily and fled. But, 
alas! she left M, which stands for Mon- 
day, and 10, which stands for the tenth 
day of the month, both one notch too 
high. T., W., Th., F., and the rest all 
followed M., and the engagements for 
the month were all set one day wrong. 

Kate Connor did not in fact enter the 
room. But guilty Gertrude thought she 
would, and the result was the same. 
Gertrude was called by her mother, be- 
fore she had any chance to go back 
again, and was made ready for a tennis 
party at Mrs. Fisher’s. And now it is 
that, strictly speaking, this story begins. 

George Clipsham came home to dress 
for dinner. He stopped a moment, and 
took down the cyclopzdia to look at the 
account of the Battle of Bennington. 
For he had been turning over a speech 
which he was to make at a Grand Army 
gathering, and he remembered that 
Plunkett’s mother was a Stark. He 
wanted to make a good allusion to Molly 
Stark and her widowhood. But as he 
passed his desk he took the fatal calen- 
dar, which guilty Gertrude had not had 
time to hang on its peg. Clipsham hung 
it up without a thought, but did look to 
see, to his amazement, that the Grand 
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Army dinner was done and gone yester- 
day. ‘The calendar said he was to dine 
with the graduates of the Western Re- 
serve College to-day. ‘ Lucky I did not 
fire the battle of Bennington at them,” 
said Clipsham to himself, “ but what will 
Plunkett say ?” 

The truth was that Clipsham had this 
dreadful cold which you all had. And 
just as you and I determined that we 
would go to Florida another winter if our 
lives were spared, Clipsham had deter- 
mined. Handkerchiefs ?—he was bank- 
rupt in buying them. Hearing ?—he had 
been stone-deaf all the week. He did 
not cough very badly, but the cold was 
just on the juncture of the pharynx with 
the larynx, where it is uncomfortable to 
have it. He had stayed at home the day 
before and nursed it—glycerine and 
whisky, taken with a very small spoon, 
was his remedy—and he had persuaded 
himself that he could go out to-day. 

To tell the whole truth, his sister Prue 
had had pea-soup and salt codfish for 
dinner yesterday, and the children had 
been very noisy. Clipsham had deter- 
mined to change the scene. So he had 
determined to dine with the Grand Army 
to-day, and now the calendar said the 
Grand Army dinner was “done and 
gone.” “ Well,” said Clipsham to him- 
self, “I could not have spoken aloud 
anyway. And I should not have heard 
a word they said. Western Reserve it 
is to-day. Lucky I looked.” And he 
went on with his dressing, and thought 
over some old Harvard stories which 
would do to tell to the Western Reserve 
graduates. 

As he went out, furred and even 
veiled, and with those horrid arctics on 
which made him limp with pain, Prue 
met him at the door. 

“ Dear George, you are not going out 
with that dreadful cough? Why, I was 
sure of you. I have asked Mrs. Oli- 
phant and the Pryces to meet you, and 
I have such a lovely pair of canvas- 
backs.” 

George intimated that he didn’t hear. 

Prue shouted her bill of fare, physical 
and metaphysical, into his ear. 

George was sorry. But he was all 
ready, and to the hotel dinner he went, 
and left those canvas-backs behind. 


Prue’s would be warm, alas! and at the 
Hotel Jefferson—that was more doubtful. 


IIT. 


The waiters all know George to a man, 
and he was shown to the reception parlor 
instantly. ‘The reader understands what 
George did not—why a third of the 
guests were inuniform. Of course they 
were, for it was the Grand Army of the 
Republic. But George, who thought it 
was the Western Reserve dinner, was 
surprised that the college men wanted to 
bring out their old blue frocks and 
bright buttons. “ But that was all right,” 
he said, “if they chose to.” Oddly 
enough, his friend, Colonel Plunkett, was 
receiving the guests, and Clipsham 
slipped into his hand the note of apology 
he had written. Plunkett slipped it into 
the little pocket of his uniform coat, and 
found it there two years afterwards, when 
he dressed for the same anniversary 
again. Clipsham mumbled an apology 
to Plunkett, which, almost of course, 
Plunkett, in shaking hands with half the 
soldiers in the State, did not hear. 

Clipsham is a bright man, and one 
would have said that he would have 
caught the thread of the occasion earlier 
than he did. But he did not hear one 
word in five that any one said. As for 
the uniforms, all the world knows that 
five-sixths of the college men of the West 
served in the war. Besides, they had 
introduced Clipsham to Professor 
Schmidgruber, who had just arrived, as 
the agent from the Government of Hesse- 
Cassel to study Western education. 
Clipsham was interested in the savant, 
and they talked very earnestly, the savant 
speaking directly into Clipsham’s ear. 

So it was that, when Clipsham got a 
card at the dinner-table from Plunkett, 
who was presiding, which said, “ You 
next,” he knew that now was his turn to 
speak, without having known much of 
what had been said before him. 

And a very good speech it was. Not 
one word about the war, nor the bird of 
freedom, nor the American soldier, nor 
Molly Stark, as there would have been 
had Clipsham understood the truth, 
that he was speaking to a Grand Army 
post. Instead of this he spoke, with 
serious feeling, on the work which edu- 
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cated men can render in any community. 
What he had been saying to the German 
he now said aloud. ‘There is the secret 
of a good speech. He spoke to the men 
before him as if they were all scholars, all 
men of conscience, and all leaders in the 
villages or towns where they lived. He 
told some good stories, he made some 
good jokes, but his speech was not in 
the least commonplace, and it ended with 
a very serious pledge as to the duty they 
would all do to their country. 

It was received rapturously—yes, 
wildly. Indeed, as the reader will under- 
stand, it was better received than it 
would have been by the graduates whom 
Clipham thought he was addressing. 
Fvery one of these good fellows was 
pleased that one of the most accom- 
plished men of letters in ‘Tamworth spoke 
to him as an equal with equals. They 
had only too much of soldier-talk, and 
were glad to hear something sung or said 
to another tune. Clipsham had gone 
deeper down than the average and com- 
monplace, as he was apt to do. 

Now you would say that, before he 
left the hotel, he would have found out 
his mistake, or that, at all events, he 
would have understood it from the news- 
papers next morning. But there you are 
quite wrong. In the first place, he only 
stayed ‘to listen to two more speeches,” 
as he said. For it did not seem cour- 


teous to go away the moment he had him- , 


self spoken. In fact, he did not hear 
one word of either of them. As for the 
newspapers, Clipsham generally looked 
at them, though not always. He never 
looked, however, at what the reporters 
called their “‘ sketches ” of his speeches. 
‘‘ Why should I make myself miserable ?” 
said Clipsham. ‘“ Nobody else reads the 
things, and why should I?” If he had 
stayed long at his office next morning, 
or looked in at the club, he might have 
found that his calendar was all wrong. 
But instead of this he took Dr. Schmid- 
gruber to examine the high school, so he 
remained quite sure that he had spoken 
to the college men the night before, and 
that to-night he was to speak to the car- 
riage-builders. In fact, as the reader 
knows, he would meet the college men, 
and the carriage-builders’ night would 
not come till to-morrow, 
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And it all happened just as before, 
as it says in the Arabian Nights and in 
Grimm’s fairy tales. Only this time 
Clipsham sat at the cross table, because 
he was to respond for Harvard and was 
among the more distinguished guests. 
But little did the poor fellow know 
what he was to respond for. He did 
know that the Carriage-Builders’ Asso- 
ciation of the country brings together a 
remarkable body of men. He had dined 
with them a year or two. before. Their 
business requires an interest in design, a 
knowledge of the physical structure of 
the world, an acquaintance with all sorts 
and conditions of men, all combined 
with remarkable tact and promptness. 
Observe that carriage-builders, like rail- 
road men, are always trying to annihilate 
time, or to give us more of it, which is 
the same thing. 

“Ye shall become as gods,—transcendent 

fate !” 

“ So Clipsham knew he was to speak to 

a bright set. In point of fact, he did 
speak to the triennial gathering of the 
graduates of the Western Reserve Col- 
lege, one of the oldest and largest of 
the Western universities. And he told 
them things which it was very good 
for them to hear, but which people 
did not very often tell them at these 
meetings. He told them that man is 
man, because he can control matter by 
spirit—that this shows that he is a 
child of God. He told them that the 
child of God works with God, and that 
here is the differerice between work and 
labor; that work elevates man, while 
labor fatigues man. He charged them 
to see that the men whom they employed 
should not be mere laborers, but should 
become fellow-workmen with God. He 
said they might rest from their labors, 
but that their works must always follow 
them. And he said very seriously that 
this was no matter of book-learning, that 
they would not find it in Seneca and 
Aristotle, but that they would find it in 
proportion as they were men of honor 
and truth, as they forgot themselves 
and consecrated their workshops into 
temples. 

Then he sat down, and, just as it was 
the night before, the speech was received 
with cheers. The truth is that, at any 
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such college gathering in America, the 
men are only playing at being men of 
letters. Every man of us is a workman, 
or ought to be ashamed ifhe isnot. As 
for poor Clipsham, the nervous excite- 
ment of speaking brought on a fit of 
coughing, and he had to excuse himself 
and go home. 

He soaked his feet in hot water with 
mustard, put a porous plaster on his 
chest, and went to bed with a lump of 
sugar by his side on which he had 
dropped Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. But 
he slept all night, and did not need the 
sugar. 

Four days went on in this way, with 
four different dinners. Nobody told 
Clipsham he was all wrong, because 
nobody knew. On the other hand, 
everybody thought he was all right, and 
said he had never made such good 
speeches in his life. ‘The next night he 
really went to the Carriage-Builders’ din- 
ner. But he thought he was at the 
annual meeting of the Chautauquan 
Literary Circle. That is to say, he 
thought he was speaking’ to a large 
company of people who, in the midst of 
every sort of daily occupation, read 
regularly in a systematic course. So 
in fact he was. And the carriage-build- 
ers liked his speech all the better that 
he made no pretense, as they said any 


other lawyer would have done, to a 


knowledge of their business. He said 
nothing about varnish, or the strength of 
ash, of which he knew nothing, and he 
did not once allude to the hub of the uni- 
verse, the wheel of time, the chariot of 
the sun, or Dr. Holmes’s One-Hoss Shay, 
which had been worked to death at their 
celebrations. 


IV. 

The two other dinners on the calendar 
that week were at the joint anniversary 
of the Chautauquan Circles, as has been 
said, and at the anniversary of the trus- 
tees of a fund left for the education of that 
sub-tribe of Ojibwas whom the first set- 
tlers had found fishing on the point 
which makes Tamworth harbor. These 
Ojibwas had long since gone where other 
Ojibwas, I fear,are going. But the fund 
remained, as funds will, to curse the 
descendants of the trustees, And the 


only way which had been devised to use 
up the annual interest was to have the 
trustees dine together, with such of their 
friends as wished to meet them, after 
they had chosen themselves again into 
office at their annual meeting. At the 
Chautauquan dinner, accordingly, Clip- 
sham went rather carefully into a dis- 
cussion of the movements of American 
emigration, and the elements which have 
contributed to the making up of Ameri- 
can civilization. This was on Friday, 
and all through the week Clipsham had 
never forgotton the day of the week, 
although that mischievous Gertrude had 
thrown him out in the use he made of 
the several days as they came. Mean- 
while his cold grew no bétter. His 
deafness grew upon him, and he sent for 
the doctor. The doctor told him he 
must stay at home. Clipsham said he 
could well do that, that for once there 
was no evening engagement, and he 
looked up the serial called “‘ My Friend 
the Boss,” which he was reading, which 
was full of allusions to his Tamworth 
friends. Little did he think, as he dis- 
cussed the side-bone of the nice turkey 
his sister Prue had provided, that the 
trustees’ dinner was cooling while they 
awaited his arrival at the Hotel Jeffer- 
son. The truth was that they were 
entitled to that excuse which he wrote 
at the beginning of the week, to Colonel 
Plunkett, and which Plunkett still had, 
unread, in the handkerchief pocket of 
his dress uniform. 

But all the staying at home over Sun- 
day, and all the whisky and glycerine, 


and all the cherry pectoral which could — 


be administered did Clipsham no good, 
and on Monday morning he asked the 
doctor if a change of air would not help 
him. The doctor said of course it would. 
It was clear it would not harm him, for 
he was past much harming. He was 
deaf as a post, his nose and throat and 
all the passages to them were inflamed 
and red with the inflammation, his eyes 
were drooping with watering, and he 
said he was as stupid as an owl. The 
doctor gave his permission for a journey 
to Colorado. Clipsham looked on his 
calendar, and with his pencil marked off 
all the dinner-parties, and wrote letters of 
excuse for the next three weeks. But 
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there was one engagement he could not 
manage so easily, for here his conscience 
pricked him. 

It was the city election. Clipsham 
knew in his heart of hearts that he had 
not done his duty in this affair. He 
had not gone to one meeting where his 
friend Gordon had summoned him, to 
obtain a competent, non-partisan school 
committee. He was afraid there was a 
“job” at the almshouse, and he had 
not looked into that. He distrusted 
the reigning mayor, yet he had not lifted 
a finger to dethrone him. Now, if he 
went to Colorado, he should be away on 
election day, and should not give even 
one vote against the rascals, and one in 
favor of honest men. 

But Clipsham did so wish to go to 
Colorado! He had promised his cousin 
Lucy that he would visit her on the way 
and she wrote such a pretty letter! 
Clipsham compromised with himself. 
He would go to Colorado because he 
wanted to—and his cold was so bad. 
But he saw on the calendar that on Mon- 
day night there was a meeting of the 
Friends of Good Government at the 
Mechanics’ Hall. He knew who called 
this meeting, and that it was in the right 
interest. John Fisher and all the rest 
had signed the call. He would go to 
that meeting. ‘That would show which 
side he was on. He would not go on 
the noon train; he would wait until the 
evening train, which went at 9:30. And 
his presence there would, in practice, 
show his colors as well as if he stayed in 
Tamworth nine whole days, sneezing and 
coughing, to vote at the end of them. 

Indeed, he might be in his coffin if he 
stayed, and a man cannot vote when he 
is in his coffin. 

So, when Monday came, Clipsham sent 
his trunk to the train, ordered a carriage 
for himself an hour before the train 
started, and went down tothehall. The 
truth was that the citizens’ meeting was 
not to take place until the next night. 
But Gertrude had changed all that, and 
Clipsham found, to his surprise, that the 
largehall was not lighted. However, the 
smaller hall was. An assiduous gentle- 
man whom he did not know, who had 
been drinking more than was good for 
him, asked him in ; and Clipsham, regret- 
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ting. that the friends of order made so 
poor a show, went in. As has been said, 
he was not used to primary meetings. 
Once in, it was like all other meetings, 
though not very large. ‘There were two 
hundred men there, of whom he did not 
recognize three. ‘The president was a 
man who had once tried to sell him a 
horse. ‘The mayor was making a speech, 
and Clipsham supposed from this that 
that officer had been frightened, and was 
trying to “ get good,” as the children say. 
But whether he knew them or not, they 
knew him. Three or four showily 
dressed men met him and led him to a 
front seat, and expressed their pleasure 
at his presence. In a moment after, the 
mayor’s motion was carried, and a com- 
mittee was sent out—nominated from a 
list which had been prepared in his office 
that. afternoon—to suggest a ticket for 
aldermen. 

Then it was that another man, who 
also had been drinking more than was 
good for him, arose and said that they 
were honored by the presence of a gen- 
tleman whom they had often heard in 
public, and who was known to be inter- 
ested in all public affairs, and that he 
hoped Mr. Clipsham would address them 
on the great issues before them ; and all 
the people shouted, ‘“Clipsham, Clip- 
sham!” Why he was there the leaders 
wondered, but they supposed, in their 
low way, that he had quarreled with John 
Fisher and his set, and had come over to 
them to see what they would give hiin. 

The truth was, as the reader sees, that 
he had come to a meeting which was one 
day earlier than the meeting which he 
had meant to come to. 

Clipsham himself did not hear the man 
who spoke, and did not know what they 
were shouting at. But when another 
man came to lead him to the platform 
he knew what that meant, and he stepped 
up and sailed in. And a capital speech 
he made. It was that speech which put 
him’ into what people call public life. 
For my part, I think he had been in very 
public life before. He was pleased at 
being called upon so early; he was 
pleased at being recognized as in some 
sort a leader; and he said to himself, as 
he mounted the steps, that this was what 
he had come for, and that, if they wanted 


—— 
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him to lead, he had better lead.- He did 
not quite know what to do or say about 
the mayor. For here was the mayor at 
his side. If he had repented of the 
dirty job he had been in, Clipsham 
thought, he would let him off; and he 
did. But he did not let off anybody else 
in that meeting. He exposed, from 
cellar to cupola, the disgraceful jobs 
about building the new schoolhouse 
opposite Prue Wintergreén’s house, and 


the unkind audience howled with delight- 


as they saw Alderman Bob Lyon and 
Councilman Bill Stuggs held up under 
Clipsham’s. pitiless ridicule. One of 
these gentlemen had led him to his stand, 
and the other was secretary of the meet- 
ing; but this Clipsham did not know. 
Clipsham could see that the assembly was 
a low-lived set, and mad enough was he 
with Fisher and the rest who had signed 
the call and then stayed comfortably at 
home. So, after dissecting every nasty 
job which his hearers had been engaged 
in for five years, he closed with a really 
eloquent denunciation of the indifference 
of educated men and holders of property 
in the management of the affairs of the 
city. His own conscience pricked him, 
as has been said, and he spoke all the 
better for that. The closing passage, 
where he describes the rich manufac- 
turer, who could not sign his name if the 
public schools had not taught him, and 
could not squeeze on a pay-roll if the 
public school had not taught him, yet 
who, when he is r.ch and prosperous, will 
not go to a meeting which cares for the 
schools, and does not know a school- 
master when he meets him in the streets, 
has gone into the reading-books ; and if 
you will go to the graduating exercises 
of the Lavinia Academy, you may hear 
it spoken. 

Well, that one fellow held that angry 
assembly by the mere force of audacity 
and truth, and they did not even remem- 
ber that they could pelt him to death 
with their private gin-bottles and other 
“ pocket pistols.” When he had finished 
his speech, he did not wait to hear 
what followed. He did not care to hear 
the hisses nor curses. He did see the 
scowls, but he had not supposed that 
everybody would like his speech. He 
bowed himself away from the hall, and 


in half-an hour he was asleep in his 
berth as his train. started for the West. 

By great good luck it happened that 
the chief shorthand man of a newspaper 
unfriendly to the crew had been sent 
to ‘‘do” the meeting. It was supposed 
that a square or two of “ matter ” would 
be all the result of his probing such an 
ulcer. But he caught the position in 
an instant. He wrote down every word 
of Clipsham’s speech, and the next morn- 
ing Tamworth and the State had it all. 
Such headlines ! 

BILL STUGGS ENLIGHTENED! 

A LiveLy Caucus! 

A CITIZEN’S PROTEST! 
LIGHT IN DARK PLACES! 
And the public soon knew that, for once, 
the little coterie which had “ run ” Tam- 
worth for some years had been told the 
truth by one modest, quiet gentleman, 
who had no ax to grind, and no ring 

behind him. 

That man was Clipsham. While he 
was doing the mountains and cafions of 
Colorado, without the slightest suspicion 
of it himself, events were making him 
the most popular man in the State. So 
soon as there was a chance, the friends 
of good government put him in nomina- 
tion for Governor—-and Governor he was 
chosen. He will be Governor till he 
wishes to go to the United States Senate. 

V. 

‘“ But who was Elinor May ?” asks my 
kind reader, Emma, who has followed 
this little story with the faithfulness 
which has given a charm to other stories, 
and who remembers something said in 
the beginning about the heroine. My 
dear Emma, can there be no story with- 
out a wedding at the end? No, there 
cannot be, if the story is quite perfect. 
So you shall hear. who Elinor May was, 
for it belongs to the calendar also, and 
can be told in a few words. 

So soon as Clipsham had determined 
to go to Colorado, the doctor asked 
him if he should stop in St. Louis. He 
said he certainly should. Then the 
doctor told him that he must call on 
some friend of his named Day, and 
gave him ‘the address. The doctor took 
a card and wrote on it, “Col. George 
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Clipsham, introduced by Dr. Jones.” 
Clipsham was lying on a long extension 
chair, carefully wrapped up in a Zuni 
blanket, and he asked the doctor to put 
down the name and street on this fatal 
calendar; and there the doctor put it, 
just as Clipsham bade him. Before 
Clipsham started upon his journey, he 
copied all the lines from his calendar 
into his pocketbook. There was not 
much, and he did not look at the dates. 
They came thus: 

M. Speak at Caucus. 

Tu. Stop over at Aunt Lucy’s. 

W. Day, 999 Olive Street. (This in the 

doctor’s writing.) 

But Clipsham never noticed that the 
dates were wrong. He copied the en- 
tries into his own note-bbdok; and thus 
it happened, as we say, that many pleas- 
ant things followed. Elinor and George 
do not think anything “happened.” 
They think it was all made in heaven. 
This I know—that they had that mis- 
chievous Gertrude for their only brides- 
maid. 

For so it was that, on the evening 
when Clipsham meant to call on Mrs. 
Day in St. Louis, he was in Chicago. 
He looked at his diary, and he found 
this entry. “How queer it is!” said 
he. “I thought Jones said these peo- 
ple lived in St. Louis ’—as indeed Dr. 
Jones did. But Clipsham had formed 
this notion that his memory was failing, 
so he consulted the hotel clerk as to how 
he should find the street. The clerk 
never heard of it, but saw in a moment 
that it should be Ohio Street, and that 
Clipsham had copied it wrong. Clipsham 
went to No. 999, as he thought he had 
been bidden. Here he sent in the card: 
“Col. George Clipsham, introduced by 
Dr. Jones.” After a moment’s delay 
he was admitted, and a very charming 
lady came forward to meet him. Clip- 
sham bowed, and said she was very 
kind to be so informal and to permit 
him to be, but he was a traveler, and 
had but one night in Chicago; and then 
he was presented to Elinor, and I think 
the whole thing was pretty much finished 
then, as far as he was concerned—and 
so would you, if you knew Elinor Clip- 
sham as well asI do. Then there was 
a little inquiry about Dr. Jones. But 
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that did not come out very well. of the 
first place, Clipsham did not hear very 
well. In the second place, he was a good 
deal preoccupied with Elinor. In the 
third place, the Dr. Jones he was talking 
about was the leading physician of Tam- 
worth, and the Dr. Jones they were ask- 
ing about was the Rev. Dr. Jones, presi- 
dent of the theological seminary at New 
Berea. But she was well-bred ; she saw 
there was some mistake, and she let it 
pass. 

A very pleasant evening Clipsham 
had. It proved that he heard Miss Eli- 
nor much better than he had heard any- 
body for a fortnight. ‘The journey had 
been of use already. ‘Then they fell to 
singing duets, even on this slight acquaint- 
ance. She plays a charming accom- 
paniment, and he sings admirably when 
he has no cold. She was tolerant that 
evening, though his voice was all wrong. 
Then, when her father came in, it proved 
that they were all going to Colorado 
Springs on the next day but one; and 
so it was very easy for Clipsham ‘to 
make up his mind that he had business | 
which would keep him over a day in 
Chicago. Although he did not tell them 
so, he made his resolution to stay before 
he left the house. 

When he had gone away, Elinor’s 
mother said she pitied him, because he 
had suchahorridcold. ‘“ But, Mamma,” 
said Elinor, “did you ever know a cold 
make aman say ‘ Day’ instead of ‘May’? 
He kept calling you Mrs. Day.” 

Mrs. May had not observed this. But 
it was even so. As for Clipsham, when 
he met them at the train, and took his 
seat with them in the same Pullman, he 
was no such fool but that he could see 
that their seats were taken for Mrs. May, 
Mr. May, and Miss May. But then he 
supposed the P. P. C. man had written 
this wrong. When, however, the names 
which they had themselves put on the 
books with which they traveled proved 
to be May, Clipsham gave up his con- 
viction that he knew their names better 
than they did. As he went on, indeed, 


-he began to be wondering whether he 


could not persuade Miss Elinor to change 
hers. He was very soon on that plane 
of conversation where he called her 
“ Miss Elinor.” 
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Yes, a Pullman is a very nice place 
when the company is good. ‘They sang 
in the twilight, for Clipsham’s voice im- 
proved very fast, and his hearing gained 
so that he could hear Miss Elinor, even 
when she spoke in very low tones, of 
experiences of hers which she would not 
care to have that Russian merchant 
hear, who was on his way to Alaska. 
The Pullman people had not then ad- 
vanced so far as to have a piano in the 
car between the saloon and the smoking- 
room. But these two people found that 
they could sing without any accom- 
paniment. At the stations Clipsham 
always managed to bring in something ; 
if there were no flowers there were queer 
crullers, or if there were no crullers 


there were fossils. Sometimes there was. 


half an hour’s detention, and then he and 
Miss May would have a good, brisk, 
constitutional walk together. 

Now Clipsham had mining interests 
in Colorado, and Mr. May had smelting 
interests. And while Mr. May attended 
to the smelting, Colonel Clipsham would 
wait with them. And while Clipsham 
inquired about the mining, the Mays 
were not far away. And the “ Garden 
of the Gods” was more divine than 
ever, when they dismissed the carriage 
one evening, and under the moonlight 
walked home together, while those old 
divinities looked down, in still approval 
of what these younger people said and 
did. Altogether, the journey out, and 
the journey there, and the journey home, 
were charming. Clipsham never received 
one newspaper all the time, and he did 
not dream that he was growing famous. 
As for the Mays, they never asked nor 
cared whether he was a public man or 
a private man. It was enough for them 
that the Rev. Dr. Jones had recom- 
mended him, Nay, they did not long 
think of that, For, give him a chance, 


George Clipsham is anywhere his best 
recommendation. He is a modest man, 
but you cannot be with him a day with- 
out seeing that he is a brave, quiet, true, 
Christian gentleman. He thinks very 
little of himself, but is glad—nay, eager— 
if he can, to make other people happy 
and good, and to serve the world where 
he has a chance to serve it. 

Nothing, indeed, could have been 
better or brighter or more happy in its 
results than this Colorado journey. Clip- 
sham threw off his cold entirely, and 
before the journey was over he had 
undertaken to take.care of Elinor to the 
end of her days, if she would let him. 
She, on her part, has taken such good 
care of him from that day to this that 
he has never made the wrong speech in 
the wrong place, and he has never had 
that “horrid influenza ” again. 

When he came back to Tamworth, in 
all the exuberance of his new life he 
did manage to ask Dr. Jones how he 
managed to write “ Day” instead of 
“ May.” For the calendar still hung 
there, and there was the “ D,” perfectly 
plain, in the doctor’s hnndwriting. 

Then it was that a thorough examina- 
tion and explanation ensued, and then 
Gertrude, in tears, confessed to her 
mother, for she, poor child! had never 
forgotten her sin. But she had perfect 
absolution. A beautiful doll, open-eyes- 
shut-eyes, was given her, and she has 
never been scolded from that day to this. 

You would say that Clipsham would 
have ealled on Mrs. Day in St. Louis 
on his first visit there. But he has 
never done so. His wife says she is 
afraid to have him. He says he has 
found out that there are no nice daugh- 
ters there. 

Both he and Elinor bless Gertrude, 
every day of their lives, for her little 
experiment on his calendar. 
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Comment on 


The Mystery of This 

Hamlet group of lectures by a dis- 

tinguished scholar, trans- 
lated by Elizabeth Wilder, and prefaced by 
an introduction from that lifelong student of 
Shakespeare, Professor William J. Rolfe. 
The translator has made a selection from a 
body of lectures, and gives to the reader, not 
the substance of the whole book, but such 
parts of it as are necessary to the presenta- 
tion of the lecturer’s theory of Hamlet. 
Readers of The Outlook are familiar with 
the leading interpretations of this profoundly 
interesting and perplexing play, from the 
time of Goethe to that of Mr. Sidney Lee. 
The theory presented by Professor Werder 
may be briefly stated: The duty which the 
Ghost imposed upon Hamlet was not merely 
the killing of the King, but bringing him to 
justice, the killing being the objective form 
which justice must take on. The King, under 
an elective monarchy, had a legal right to the 
throne. It was necessary, therefore, that he 
should be shown as the murderer of his 
brother, and seizer of the crown by a crime. 
Hamlet’s aim, therefore, was to force the 
King to a confession, and his whole course 
of action was dictated by that purpose. It 
was not the throne, but the unmasking of the 
villain, the securing of a confession, and his 
punishment, which led Hamlet through all 
his apparent vacillations. This is the secret 
of the uncertainties and apparent inconsist- 
encies of Hamlet’s course, and that course 
finds its logical climax in the production of 
the play within the play, when the King, 
without actually making a confession, reveals 
his villainy. The argument is presented 
with great clearness and force. : 


The author of the latest 
biography of Voltaire has 
now added a delightful 
supplementary volume ? that will be enjoyed 
by all its readers, irrespective of their ac- 
quaintance with the previous work or with 
the fascinating if stormy age in which Vol- 
taire lived and wrote. By the “friends” of 
Voltaire are meant not only those with whom 
he was intimate but also others personally 
little known to him, yet “ whose aim was his 
aim, to destroy from among the people 
‘ignorance, the curse of God,’ and who were, 
as he was, the prophets and the makers of a 
new dispensation.” On the basis of this lib- 
eral definition room is found for d’Alembert 

_1The Heart of Hamlet’s Mystery Translated frum the 
German of Kar erder. By eee Wilder. G. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. $1 50, n 
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The Friends of 
Voltaire 


Current Books 


and Diderot, the founders of the famous 
Encyclopedia ; Galiani, the mirthful Italian 
wit; Vauvenargues, the short-lived aphorist ; 


d’Holbach, the blatant atheist and model 
host; Grimm, the German journalist and 
warmest friend of Diderot ; the enigmatical 
Helvetius; the statesmanlike Turgot; the 
ubiquitous Beaumarchais; and Condorcet, 
the luckless—a notable if not altogether 
praiseworthy company. Each is made the 
subject of-a biographical study, sympathetic, 
animated, rich in touches that bring the hero 
and his times very near to the reader ; and, 
though no profound analysis of character is 
made, and little attempt to measure the indi- 
vidual with relation to his influence on the 
thought of his own day and of posterity, 
there is throughout a stimulating informa- 
tiveness that should lead to a lively desire 
for closer acquaintance with all ten of tie 
Voltairean gentlefolk. Even in the least 
successful of the studies—those of Vauve- 
nargues, Turgot, and Beaumarchais—these 
qualities are plainly discernible ; and, apart 
from an occasional and sometimes pardon- 
able lapse into extravagance of statement, 
there is little to criticise in the rest. Espe-. 
cially good are the portraits of d’Alembert, 
Diderot, d’Holbach, and Grimm; although 
it is perhaps as well to point out that if Mrs. 
Frederika MacDonald makes valid her con- 
tention that Diderot and Grimm conspired 
to ruin Rousseau’s reputation, it will be in 
order for the author of the present work to 
do some radical revising. 

The New Striking — 
Sor Meat the past month in China make the 
publication of recent observations 
of expert observers in the Orient especially 
timely.’ It is a satisfaction to call attention 
to two books' on the Far East which de- 
sefve particular notice. Both have been 
written by men of long experience in the 
Orient; both are full of interesting informa- 
tion; both point out that the great event and 
the possible peril of the twentieth century 
lies in the development of China; finally, 
both volumes are valuable as books of refer- 
ence because they contain the texts of impor- 
tant state papers, of the Anglo-Japanese, 
Portsmouth, and Peking treaties, and the 
Japanese-Korean protocol. In/addition, Mr. 
Putnam-Weale’s book? includes admirably 
detailed exhibits of China’s foreign trade and 
an an inquiry into the assets and liabilities o! 
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China in international commerce, also tables 
showing the Japanese public debt, the cost 
of the Russian war to Japan, and the com- 
parative strength of the Japanese navy and 
the navies of the Great Powers. While both 
authors are keenly interested in the dangers 
connected with large Japanese and Chinese 
armaments, Mr. Cotes points out that, if 
England, America, and Japan unite to guar- 
antee Chinese integrity, we need not worry 
about signs of unrest as seen in the boycott 
of American goods, the attempt to win back 
control of the customs, the campaign against 
British-Indian trade “under the guise of a 
crusade to abolish the undoubted evils of 
the Chinese opium habit,” and a determina- 
tion to supplant European and American 
enterprise in railway, mining, commercial, 
and industrial undertakings. As an Anglo- 
Indian journalist Mr. Cotes is, of course, 
specially sensitive concerning the potentiali- 
ties of India as England’s coadjutor in the 
future of the Far East. This part of his gen- 
eral survey forms the volume’s distinctive fea- 
ture. Mr. Putnam-Weale’s book is especially 
interesting as acontinuation of his earlier pub- 
lication “ The Re-Shaping of the Far East.” 


Although, as the author remarks, 
philosophy since Hegel’s time 
can be credited with no origi- 
native work, but only with variations of ex- 
isting systems, this volume‘ exhibits attract- 
ive freshness both of arrangement and of 
thought. In a historical view modern phi- 
losophy is clearly the result of an evolution- 
ary process, in which we have the survival 
of the fittest. What great thinkers have 
severally contributed to it is found in the 
systems which they have successively form- 
ulated. A systematic introduction to mod- 
ern metaphysics, which now for a century 
has been, at least qualitatively, monistic, 
quite naturally comprises the history of phi- 
losophy since the dawn of its modern period 
in Descartes. Such a fusion of propz#deutic 
and history is a striking feature of the pres- 
ent work. Another distinctive feature of it, 
and a fresh contribution to clear thinking, is 
its grouping of systems from the view-point 
of the final question of philosophy—the na- 
ture of ultimate reality—-is it One, or Many? 
of one kind, or more than one? of the same 
nature as our consciousness, or absolutely 
other? Incongruity with these distinctions, 
all modern systems are here grouped as, 
either numerically or qualitatively, monistic 
or pluralistic ; the monistic systems as non- 
idéalistic or idealistic; the idealistic, as 
spiritualistic or phenomenalistic. This elass- 
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ification lights up the entire course of expo- 
sition and criticism which forms the book, 
The largest space is deservedly given to 
Kant, and here the arrangement of material 
is relatively new. Uncommon also is the 
estimate put upon Schopenhauer, as essen- 
tially a monistic idealist within easy distance 
of Hegel. The author’s standpoint is the 
conviction that “ Hegel’s essential argument 
for monistic spiritualism” is irrefragable. 
Among present writers Royce is most nearly 
followed, but with clearly noted divergences. 
Stress is constantly put upon the immediate- 
ness of self-consciousness, as the starting- 
point of philosophy and the guarantee of 
truth. In guarantee of the estimates and 
criticisms of the systems surveyed the writ- 
ers speak for themselves in ample citations, 
and a touch of personal interest is added by 
brief biographies. These, with annotated 
bibliographies and critical excursus, form a 
large appendix, of value to serious students. 
Insight, poise, and a fine blending of clarity 
with brevity make this an eminently service- 
able book for all such. Such a work, in 
addition to her well-wrought “ Introduction 
to Psychology,” gives Professor Calkins a 
distinction among American women as meri- 
torious as it is unique. 


An accomplished biologist» 
ssaff-Sorenes professor at the Sorbonne in 
Paris, presents in this volume’ the mechani- 
cal theory of life. According to this, life is 
not the cause but the effect of chemical 
processes, which work mechanically, that is, 
with uniformity and precision, in an invari- 
able sequence of antecedents and conse- 
quents. He expects that scientists will in 
time be able to discover the secret of these 
processes, and to originate life thereby at 
will. Granting the possibility of this, it 
would demonstrate, at most, that life is the 
concomitant, not the effect, of those processes, 
and appears whenever the conditions of its 
appearance have been prepared. So much 
must be said to those who fear certain infer- 
ences already set up in anticipation of the 
supposedly revolutionary nature of the ex- 
pected discovery. The mechanical processes 
that build up and sustain living bodies are 
exhibited in the present volume with remark- 
able clearness and completeness. On this 
side of the subject given in its title it is all 
that could be desired. It is the physical 
side only: “the study of life,” says the 
author, “ belongs to chemical physics.” To 
be convinced of “‘ the absence of all essential 
difference and all absolute discontinuity 
between living and not-living matter” is a 
mark of “the enlightened mind.” The 

ai ghg Nature and Origin of Life. By Félix Le Dantec. 
A. S. Barnes New York. $2, net. 
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“purely objective” study of living beings, to 
which this biologist limits his science, regards 
consciousness, the psychical side of life, as 
“an unverifiable hypothesis.” But the signs 
of fright, of grief, of guilt, of hate, of love, 
which human faces exhibit, are material for 
an objective study without which human 
intercourse is impossible. That conscious- 
ness is not operative in directing vital move- 
ments is anamazing assertion, tantamount to 
a confession of willful ignorance of unim- 
peachable facts accepted by unprejudiced 
science. 


Prize essays do not al- 
ways—one is tempted 
to write do not often— 
deal with subjects of interest to the general 
reading public ; but this cannot be said of 
Dr. Earl Dean Howard's “ The Cause and 
Extent of the Recent Industrial Progress of 
Germany.”' ‘To Americans in particular 
the phenomenal rise vf the German Empire 
during the past quarter of a century from a 
position of economic insignificance to one of 
prime economic importance is of the great- 
est interest; and anything tending to throw 
light on the means whereby this develop- 
ment has been attained should be warmly 
welcomed, and the more warmly since in 
Germany we are forced to recognize one of 
our two most formidable competitors in the 
world’s markets. For his facts Dr. Howard 
has gone directly to official sources; his 
statements are supported by official statistics, 
so far as it has been possible to obtain such ; 
and his conclusions are based on an investi- 
gation that has clearly been open-minded, 
judicial, and thorough. In beginning he 
takes, properly enough, a survey of the eco- 
namic history of Germany prior to the politi- 
cal unification from which her industrial 
progress really dates; and he finds that the 
chief causes of her backwardness were the 
geographical position that so long made her 
the battle-ground of Europe, the conserva- 
tism of her people fostered by her peculiar 
agricultural system, her inadequate trade 
and transportation facilities, and her obso- 
lete banking system. Coming to the period 
of progress, which he finds chiefly charac- 
terized by a transition from reliance on agri- 
culture to reliance on manufactures and 
commerce, he specifically locates the causes 
of her amazingly rapid economic growth ip 
(1) increased domestic consumption due to 
increased population and a generally higher 
standard of life; (2) the betterment of trans- 
portation facilities; (3) the Kartel system, 
“ which is able to promote the export inter- 
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ests of the Empire and introduce greater 
steadiness in the domestic industrial world ;” 
(4) the system of industrial education; and 
(5), the fundamental cause of all, the charac- 
teristics of the German people. On the 
question of the relation between the tariff 
system and the economic prosperity of the 
country he scarcely touches—an omission 
that is distinctly regrettable—but he does 
develop much that will be found not only 
new but surprising by most of his readers. 
Thus, in opposition to the view that the 
economic progress of the United States has 
been due largely to the force of individual 
initiative, Dr. Forrest insists that in the case 
of Germany a most powerful contributory 
factor has been the subordination of indi- 
vidual initiative to habits of obedience and 
discipline, for which he gives chief credit to 
the army system. Here, of course, there is 
room for honest difference of opinion; as 
also with regard to his view of the connec- 
tion between industrial progress and the 
Kartel. There is no questioning, however, 
the intrinsic value of his work, which assur- 
edly. makes fora clearer understanding of 
modern Germany and her people. 
The Chancellorsvitle 124 Colonel Charles 
Campaign Richardson chosen to 
utilize his personal ex- 
periences as the basis for his “ The Chan- 
cellorsville Campaign,” * he might have made 
an interesting contribution to Civil War 
literature; but as it is, his narrative is quite 
negligible. Barring a tedious and—to read- 
ers not familiar with the ground—difficult 
description of the scene of conflict, his ~ 
account of the operations of Early and Sedg- 
wick about Fredericksburg displays little 
originality, and consists for the most part of 
quotations from official reports strung to- 
gether in a commonplace way. In fact, more 
than half the book is given over to au appen- 
dix of abstracts from reports of the opefa- 
tions of the Army of the Potomac. 
The.Wild Flowers Under an apt title and 
of England written bya nature-lover 
of unusual skill in de- 
scription as well as in observing, this book ? 
will bring back pleasant memories to all who 
know the English fields and hedgerows. The 
author is an artist, too, and gives us really 
charming full-page pictures in color of prim- 
rose, orchis, anemone, hawthorn, broom, 
gorse and heather, harebells, poppies, and a 
score of other wild-growing beauties. The 
year is followed month by month—a conven- 
ient and agreeable arrangement. 
ce Richardson. ‘The Neale Pub 
Postage, 
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N ustrated in Colour 


2 Nature’s Own Gardens Written 
By Maud M. "Clarke. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
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the Pianola exerts until you become the owner 
of one of these marvellous instruments yourself. 
Everybody enjoys a good concert or listening to 
the performance of a fine pianist. 


But that is only half the pleasure 
to be derived from music. ‘ 


It is when you play, yourself, selecting your own 
pieces, putting your own expression, and your own 
individuality into the playing, that you begin to 
realize what music really cam mean to you. 


In homes where there is the Pianola, every mem- 
ber of the family can play the piano—not as the 
result of long, fatiguing practice, but with zmmediate 
pleasure, and with a degree of skill (thanks to the ex- 
clusive expression devices of the Pianola) that wins 
applause even from the professional musician. 


THE AEOLIAN CO., Aeolian Hall 


-. 362 Fifth Avenue, New York 


“More Fascinating Than Golf” 


This Summer, Join the Great and 
Growing Army of “PIANOLISTS” 


U will never know the real fascination that | 


Among the many piano-playing instru- 
ments, the Pianola is everywhere conceded 
to hold highest place, both on the ground of 
its meustca/, and of its mechanical superiority. 

The public preference is shown by the 
fact that the Pianola’s sales are larger than 
those of all other Piano-players combined. 


e musician’s preference is indicated by 
their written statements, practically all of 
the great musical authorities of the world 
having endorsed the Pianola to the exclusion 
of any other instrument. Sonie even go 
so far as to assert that they would not 

ve serious consideration to any other 

iano-player. 

The THEMODIST and the 
METROSTYLE, the latest 

in 

— place it distinc 
in a class of its own. 

Yet the Pianola is not 
difficult to purchase. 
Under our easy pay- 
ment plan, the ex- 
pense is so slight 
as hardly to be 
felt. Shallwe 
send you 
the full 
partic- 
ulars? 


The 
Aeolian 
Company 


362 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Send Catalog X and details of 
your new purchag plan to 
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For Your Comfort in Summer 


ED. PINAUD’S HAIR TONIC 


is particularly valuable in 
warm weather. It removes 
excessive oiliness from 
the scalp and its resulting 
formation of dandruff. 
The daily application 
of ED. PINAUD’S Hair 
Tonic (Hau de Quinine) 
preserves the health 
of scalp and hair and 
counteracts the unpleas- 
ant effects of perspira- 
tion. 


(Eau de Quinine) 


This unequalled . French 
toilet preparation is de- 
lightful for use _ after 
ocean bathing. It makes 
the hair fluffy, lustrous 
and easy to arrange in 
any weather or temper- 
aturee ED. PINAUD’S 
Hair Tonic contains only 
ingredients that are abso- 
lutely pure and _ benefi- 
cial—it is delicately 
scented with a delightful 
refreshing perfume. Buy 
it of your dealer. 


We will send you a liberal sample on receipt of 10 cents—(to pay packing and postage) . 


PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD 


ED. PINAUD BUILDING, New York . 


ED. PINAUD’S BEAUTEVIVA keeps the complexion smooth and velvety in spite of salt air 
and burning-sun. Among toilet preparations it has no equal for beautifying and refining the skin. 


Department 92 


First-class dealers everywhere sell ED. PINAUD’S Toilet Preparations and Exquisite Perfumes. 


ERECTING A 
aA 


is a sacred act 


‘vhich should 


enlist the most 
careful thought. 
Its size and 
style should be 
governed by 
the amount to 
be expended, 
and the -loca- 
tion and sur- 
roundings' of 
the place where 
it is to stand. 
In material it 
must so 
faultless that it 
will serve its 
prime purpose 
——that of last- 


ing for generations to come. 
ship it must be perfect. 


J. L. MILLER (oma Shes) 45 Liberty St., Quincy, Mass. 


In workman- 


MILLER 
MONUMENTS 


The absolute 
satigfying of 
every taste in 
memorials of 
every high-class 
description has 
been my life 
work. My own 
designs — the 
finest of artists 
with the chisel 
—the use of 
only the high- 
est-grade gran- 
ite — lowest 
prices for su- 
preme satisfac- 
tion—these in- 
sure the -high- 
est result. 


Let me send you my illustrated book—free. It con- 


tains interesting information regarding memorials. 
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WENT TO TEA 
And It Wound Her Bobbin 

Tea drinking frequently affects people as 
badly as coffee. A lady in Salisbury, Md., 
says that she was compelled to abandon the 
use of coffee a good many years ago, because 
it threatened to ruin her health. and that she 
went over to tea drinking, but finally, she had 
dyspepsia so bad that she had lost twenty-five 
pounds and no food seemed to agree with her. 

She further says: ‘“‘At this time I was 
induced to take up the famous food drink, 
Postum, and was so much pleased with the 
results that I have never been without it 
since. I commenced to improve at once, re- 
gained my twenty-five pounds of flesh and 
went some beyond my usual weight. 

“TI know Postum to be good, pure, and 
healthful, and there never was an article, and 
never will be, I believe, that does so surely 
take the place of coffee, as Postum Food 
Coffee. The beauty of it all is that it is satis- 
fying and wonderfully nourishing. I feel as 
if I could not sing its praises too loud.” Read 
“The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. “ There’s 
a Reason.” 


“ Day in and day out, 
Year out and year in!” 
Your savings, surplus, or inheritance will 
earn you 


0% a Year 


with absolute safety of principal and its 
earnings, still subject to your control and 
available in emergency. 

HOW AND WHERE? By investing 
with the Industrial Savings and Loan Com- 
pany, whose record for fourteen years has 
fulfilled every promise and has met with the 
hearty endorsement of our patrons, including 
prominent merchants and manufacturers and 
professional men in all parts of the country, 
some probably in your locality to whom we 
are permitted to refer you. { 

Under New York Banking Department 
supervision. 

Assets $1,750,000. 

Full particulars of our in- 
vestment upon request. 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN CO. 


10 Times Bldg. 
Broadway & 424 St., New York City 


4 tee to fit you 


Prices Reduced 207 
Great Summer Sale 


To close out 
our stock of 
Summer fab- 
rics we will 
make to order 
any of our 
Suits, Skirts, 
Jackets, or 
Raincoats from 
any of our ma- 
terials at a re- 
duction of one- 
fifth from our 
regular prices. 


This is an 
unequaled op- 
portunity for 
you to obtain 
the latest New 
York Styles at 
money - saving 
prices. 


We. guaran- 


perfectly ‘and if 
to give you 
entire satisfac- 
tion in every 
detailorrefund . 
your money. 


We send you simple directions for taking 
your measurements and a liberal quantity of 
samples. We have over 100 different styles 
and 400 materials to select from. 


$6.00 Suits reduced to $4.80 


12.00 9.60 
15.00 12.00 


3.50 Skirts 2.80 
5.00 « 4.00 
7.00 sé 5.60 
9.00 sé 7.20 
Write to-day for our Catalogue of Sum- 


mer Styles and Samples of materials sent 
free by return mail. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 


216 West 24th Street, New York City 
The Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 18 Vears 
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